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‘over & above out 


local and Baptist World Mission goals 
by April 30, 1955 ! ( World Mission Goal - $7,800,000 ) 


0% Over our Baptist World Mission (Unified Bud- 
get) Goal will mean 


¥%& a new Baptist Theological Seminary for Assam 


¥%& a new missionary or doctor for Alaska 





or 





¥%& a new missionary or doctor for Latin America 





“The Christian Church urgently needs a trained leader- 
ship, not only willing to make the sacrifices inherent in 
a life of service, but able to make an intelligent response 
to the call of the Master and an enduring contribution to 
the building of His Kingdom. In addition to conviction 
and dedication, a warm heart, a liberal mind and a con- 
trolled emotion are essential. The Baptist Missionary 
Training School offers to young women an opportunity 
to study, to practice and to grow to the stature of leaders 
that they may serve their generation and their God with 
distinction. The end or purpose of all education is service 
to humanity. By encouraging the students and by sup- 
porting the school, all may share in this service. What 
we keep to ourselves is waste, whether it be education 

Sine Minense Hienied or concern or support.” 

President of WABHMS Marguerite Hazzard 





ENROLL NOW! To assure yourself a place in 
our Student Body next September. 


As this message is being written we have four 
times the number of applications that we had 
on this same date last year. 


Write for a catalog. 











THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


510 Wellington Avenue 
Chicago 14, Illinois 











Cel ebr at ioneZ 





Rev. Werner G. Keucher Jewel Asbury Bryant 
President Director of Student Recruitment 


April, 1955 l 











“Teacher, Meet My Son!” 


He’s a third-generation child of your Christ, Teacher. Remember my mother? She 
was a humble servant in your school, years ago. She brought me to you. You took me in, a 
ragged boy, who longed to learn but had no money to pay. You gave me love as well as 
learning and taught me of the Great Physician.” 


These were the words of a man who is now a prominent physician in Havana, Cuba. 
His early education was made possible through the generous gifts of your grandparents— 
three generations ago. 


But here is a new generation to be trained. The son has brought Ais son. Another doc- 
tor needs a teacher. Your gifts today must match the gifts of yesterday. 


Your gift invested as an Annuity with the Home Mission Societies will send a teacher. 
It will provide an income to you for life. When you no longer need it, the residue of the in- 
vested principal will provide training of sons for Christian leadership. 


For information write to 


William H. Rhoades, Treasurer, 164 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Woman’s American Baptist The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society Home Mission Society 
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yunded, 1803, as The Massachusetts 
uptist Missionary Magazine. In 1817, 
ime changed to The American Bap- 
t Magazine, and in 1836 to The 
iptist Missionary Magazine. In 1910, 
hen combined with The Home Mis- 
yns Monthly, name changed to 
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Religion and Progress 


By CHARLES A. WELLS 


HE IMPORTANCE of religion in life becomes evident when 

we discover that human progress is measured by the widening 
concepts of deity. When men worshiped the gods of clan and tribe, 
there was no chance for peace on even the smallest scale, for even 
the gods were at war. When man saw the human family in larger 
terms, his god became the god of the race or the nation. During our 
war with Japan and Germany, even a few of our religious voices 
echoed to concepts of deity that rose little above this level. We have 
figures in our national life today who are so limited in vision and 
grasp that they could not recognize God unless he held high the 
Stars and Stripes. Will it take an atomic holocaust to lift their sights 
to that wider vision of one God over all mankind? When we reach 
that point, then there is, for the first time, solid ground upon which 
to build peace. The incomparable greatness of the Judaic-Christian 
religious tradition is that the creed of one God, Father of all man- 
kind, was established long before most men had gone beyond their 
tribal gods. 
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Who's Whe \ THis Issue 





W. HAYDN AMBROSE is pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, Mankato, 
Minn. 


M. C. BALLENGER is director of 
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of The Board of Education and Publi- 
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Mission. 
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APRIL QUIZ COLUMN 


Note: Questions are taken from all pages 
and occasionally from advertisements. 


1. Who said: “ we are living in one 
{ the great days of the church”? 
2. What changed sin into pardon? 
3. Who were graduated from the 
fth course in science and letters at 
olegio Bautista? 

4. Where is “the crossroads of the 
orld”? 

5. What provides more 
umping experience for 
delinquents” ? 

6. Who had not been on American 
il for twenty-two years? 

7. What is it that undergirds our 
aptist world mission? 

8. What is being printed on a latex 
ipregnated paper? 

9. What is the meaning of apar- 


than a 
society's 


Note that this contest began with the 
june issue, 1954, is completed with the 
sue of May, 1955, and is open only to 
hscribers. 


10. Who is the author of The Re- 
wery of Family Life? 

11. Who is Charles B. Templeton? 

12. What has been a responsive 
ruitful mission field and for how long? 

13. When were there over one 
hundred American Baptist mission- 
ries in China? 

14. What will make for increased 
efficiency in all our home-mission 
work? 

15. What prepares boys for college 
and for life? 

16. What will that same ten thou- 
sand dollars build and equip? 

17. In the framework of practical 
experience, students learn to be 
what? 


18. This month brings an opportu- 
nity to do what? 


NOTE: January question 18 should 
have read: “What is at Franklin, 
Ind.?” 


Rules for 1954-1955 


FOR correct answers to every question (180 ques- 
tions) in all issues, June to ay inclusive, a 

prize of a worthwhile missionary book or a year’s 

subscription to Missions will be awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until May and 
all sent in together. In order to be eligible for a 
prize, state both the answers and the page numbers 
on which answers are found. 

Where two or more in a group work together 
only one set should be sent in and in such cases 
only one prize will be awarded. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not repeat 
the question. 

Please attach name exactly as on your magazine 
wrapper. 

Please state whether a subscription or a book 
is desired as a prize. 

Address to: Missions o- Column, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


All answers must be mailed by 
May 31, 1955, to receive credit. 
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Newsbriefs 


A Church Sprang Up 
Before Their Eyes 


Rev. and Mrs. Noah Brannen, sta- 
tioned at Hiroshima-ken, Japan, find 
themselves in a peculiar position not 
often filled by missionaries to foreign 
fields. In their home on Mukaishima 
(literally, “The Island Over There”), 
a small church has grown to twenty 
members, with two deacons and other 
officers of Oriental blood, but a white 
minister. In only ten months, since the 
opening of the house, eleven adults 
have come to Christ and have been 
baptized in the blue waters of the In- 
land Sea. Noah Brannen writes: “A 
church has sprung up before our eyes. 
We who, like Captain Bickel, were 
ready to wait ten years to see the first 
convert in this difficult island field, 
have no words to explain what has 
taken place; it is simply the work of 
God.” 





Carlsons Visit 
Mission Fields 


Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Carlson, of 
Menlo Park, Calif., recently com- 
pleted a seven-week tour of Baptist 
missions in ten countries of the West 
Indies, Central America, and South 
America. At Port au Prince, Haiti, 
they found six hundred persons at one 
of two midweek services at the First 





Baptist Church, of which Ruben Marc 
is pastor. Attendance at the Sunday 
morning service averages about fifteen 
hundred. At Limbe they visited the 
new hospital. They write: “There is 
much work yet to be done at Limbe. 
Patients come to the hospital for 
treatments only. Greatly needed are 
facilities for extended hospitalization 
—bed patients, maternity cases, ob- 
servation cases, and so on.” The Carl- 
sons also visited American Baptist 
missions in Cuba, Puerto Rico, Nica- 
ragua, and El Salvador. Back home 
again, they summed up their impres- 
sions of what they had seen, as fol- 
lows: ““We need to pray more earnestly 
each day for our missionaries, and 
give more liberally of the abundance 
that God has given us, in order that 
souls steeped in darkness and supersti- 
tion may be won to Christ.” 


Kenneth L. Maxwell Goes to 
National Council of Churches 


Kenneth L. Maxwell, for the past 
seven years pastor of the Central Bap- 
tist Church, Hartford, Conn., has been 
appointed associate executive direc- 
tor of the department of international 
affairs of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. In 
this department, through which the 
council’s thirty member communions 
carry out cooperative efforts for world 
peace, Dr. Maxwell will edit the 
monthly “Christian Newsletter on In- 
ternational Affairs.” His responsibili- 
ties also include working with state 








Joseph H. McConnell (second from right), chairman of the Religion 
in American Life program, discusses advertising for increasing attendance 
at worship services with (left to right) Ben Moreell, Eugene C. Blake, 
president, National Council of Churches, and Charles E. Wilson, hon- 
orary chairman, member of the First Baptist Church, White Plains, N.Y. 
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How to be an 
Effective Church Woman 


By Caroryn P. Brackwoop. How women 
can achieve greater recognition in the Church 
and make greater contributions to its work. 


$2.50 


How Christian Parents 


Face Family Problems 


By J. C. Wynn. A wise, reassuring, always 
cheerful book on perplexing everyday 
problems. $2.50 


A Serious Call to a 
Devout and Holy Life 


By Witt1AM Law. (Edited and a by 

John W. Meister and others). A new, abridged 

edition in modern English that makes Law's 
message Clear to all readers. $2.50 


ww: At all besheneees i 
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and local councils on world affairs, 
and leading church conferences and 
seminars on the United Nations. Dr. 
Maxwell is a former president of The 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. He has held pastorates in Bap- 
tist churches in Ohio and Connecticut. 
Long active in cooperative church 
programs on social and international 
issues, he was one of the ten United 
States ministers chosen to go to Eng- 
land under the summertime preach- 
ers’ exchange program co-sponsored 
by the National Council and the Brit- 





Kenneth L. Maxwell 


ish Council of Churches. Dr. Max- 
well is a graduate of Denison Univer- 
sity, Granville, Ohio. He received his 
B.D. degree from Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School, Rochester, N.Y., and 
a Ph.D. in New Testament studies 
from Yale University. He also did 
graduate work at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England. In his new post, Dr. 
Maxwell will work with Walter W. 
Van Kirk, who directs the depart- 


ment’s programs. 


Short-Term Service 
Asked for Burma 


Young people who will give three 
years to missionary work in Burma on 
a short-term basis are being sought by 
the American Baptist F oreign Mission 
Society. College seniors and graduate 
students are eligible to apply immedi- 
ately for appointment, according to 
William W. Parkinson, candidate sec- 
retary. The following types of work 
will be done by those who volunteer 
for this special project: (1) teaching 
science in a coeducational high school ; 
(2) doing youth work in camps and 
Bible assemblies; (3) teaching voca- 
tional subjects; (4) doing Christian 


center work at a city church; (5) 
teaching English in a divinity school ; 
(6) teaching domestic science and 
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home arts; (7) working with handi- 
capped people; (8) teaching church 
music in theological schools; (9) 
teaching English in mission and mis- 
sion-affiliated high schools. Applicants 
should be single and in good health. 
Experience in Christian youth work in 
\merica or other evidence of ability 
to work in a group program would be 
. valuable asset. Education should in- 
lude at least a college degree by June, 
1955. Interest, outlook and purpose in 
keeping with the Christian missionary 
movement are essential. Interested 
young people are urged to correspond 
with W. W. Parkinson, Candidate 
Secretary, American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Revised Statistics 
From Burma Mission 


Gustaf A. Sword, formerly secre- 
ary of our Burma Mission, now mis- 
ionary representative of the Illinois 
Baptist State Convention, calls atten- 
ion to the encouraging statistics to 
e found in the recent annual report 
if E. E. Sowards, present secretary of 
the Burma Mission. Baptist church 
nembership among the several racial 
roups is as follows: 


Burmese 5,000 
Sgaw Karens 100,000 
Pwo Karens 20,000 
Mons 1,000 
Southern Chins 1,000 
Northern Chins 30,000 
Kachins 23,000 
Shans 1,000 
Wa, Lahu, Ahka 26,400 
Indians 300 
Anglo Burmans 300 

Total 208,000 


Dr. Sword explains that these figures 
are given in round numbers because 
the exact figures are unobtainable. 
“But anyone familiar with the Burma 
Mission in recent years,” he adds, “will 
know that these figures are reasonably 
accurate—perhaps on the conserva- 
tive side.” As for baptisms during the 
year, Dr. Sword writes: “I know that 
in the Chin Hills and the Kachin Hills 
alone we have had more than 4,000 
baptisms. I would suppose that there 
have been between 15,000 and 20,000 
throughout Burma.” 





Philippine Churches 
Have Passed 200-Mark 

“During the past year we have had 
a busy but interesting time. New mis- 
sionaries have arrived, and the work 
continues to move forward. Reports 
have come which indicate that the 
number of Baptist churches in our con- 
vention in the Philippines has now 
passed the two-hundred-mark.” So 
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FRANKLIN COLLEGE 
FRANKLIN, INDIANA 





All colleges and universities 


are faced with the very urgent AY 


problem of preparing for sharp 
increases in enrollments in the 
very near future. 


Franklin College is doing a 
good job of providing for the stu- 
dents that are now on campus, 
but we must increase our facili- 
ties to be able to meet adequately 
the needs of the young people 
who will be entering Franklin in 
the fall of 1955 and the ensuing 


years. 


Franklin’s first and most ur- 
gent need is more housing for 
its women students. We are now 
conducting a capital funds pro- 
gram to enable the College to 
construct this housing. 


We are convinced that a num- 
ber of Baptists, after becoming 
better acquainted with Franklin, 
will want to have a share in its 
future. 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 


Att.: Director of Public Relations 


share in her future. 


Please send me information on: 


(] Endowment 


na a ee ee ee 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE of INDIANA 


I am interested in learning more about Franklin College, and in having a real 


C Development Program for New Women’s Residence Hall 
C) Wills and Bequests 





We shall be glad to furnish 
you with further information 
about this immediate objective, 
and about the long-range de- 
velopment plans of the College. 


Please fill out the coupon or 
write to the Office of Public 
Relations. 


C) Scholarships 


(_] Admissions 
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SHAW UNIVERSITY 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


FOUNDED 1865 


William R. Strassner, President 





A Class A Rated College Of- 
fering a well-rounded aca- 
demic program stressing char- 
acter and culture 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six weeks June 8 to July 15. 
Ministers’ and Women’s Mis- 
sionary Courses—Annual In- 
stitute June 6-10. 


THE REGULAR SESSION 
Courses leading to the A.B. 
and B.S. degrees. Courses 
in Business Administration. 
School of Religion-Three year 
course leading to the B.D. de- 
gree. FALL TERM BEGINS 


Sept. 15 


For Information and Bulletins 
WRITE THE REGISTRAR 














The first book 
by an 
internationally 
famous preacher 
and evangelist 





Life 


Looks Up 


By CHARLES B. 
TEMPLETON 


He has preached to mil- 
lions in every state of the 
U.S.A., in Canada and 
Mexico. His TV program 
“Look Up and Live” is 
nationally popular. Now, 
with even greater impact 
than from the pulpit and 
the air-waves, his message 
comes to you in a book 
filled with optimism, faith 
and courage. 


$2.50 at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 





writes Missionary Ralph L. George, 
stationed at Iloilo City, Philippines. 
When he arrived eight years ago, there 
were only one hundred and fifty 
churches. He continues with the fol- 
lowing observations: “There is in- 
creased opposition from some sources 
in the Philippines, but it does not seem 
to hurt our work. The Government is 
very friendly, and we see no possibility 
of communism taking over in the fore- 
seeable future. One of our greatest 
needs in the churches is a better under- 
standing of stewardship and self-sup- 
port. During the past year, I have seen 
in a rural church a soup plate passed 
around for the offering, and included 
in the amounts given were several 
fresh eggs. In another church a shop- 
ping bag was used for the offering, 
and several small sacks of rice were 
put into it as a part of the offering. 
Such gifts in substance are encouraged 
because people have so little money to 
give, but still there is much to be de- 
sired in teaching our people to give.” 


Burman Theological Seminary’s 
Main Building Is Restored 


Chit Maung, president of the Bur- 
man Theological Seminary and secre- 
tary of its board of trustees, recently 
wrote to the two Foreign Mission So- 
cieties as follows: “With your enthu- 
siastic support, the main building of 
the Burman Theological Seminary, 
Insein, has now been brought to com- 
pletion. This building will be a symbol 
of love and charity shown by our 
brothers and sisters in America... . 
The members of the board of trustees 
of the Burman Theological Seminary 
greatly appreciate your generosity and 
tender their heartfelt thanks for the 
donation toward the erection of the 
seminary building.” About six thou- 
sand dollars of World Mission Cru- 
sade Funds was appropriated for the 
restoration of this building. 


Wayland Zwayer Announces 


New High in C.W.S. Relief 


A total of 30,648,792 pounds of 
emergency relief materials—food, 
clothing, medicines, and other neces- 
sities, conservatively valued at $12,- 
134,750—was shipped abroad in 1954 
by Church World Service, a central 
department of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., in 
behalf of major Protestant and East- 
ern Orthodox churches in America. 
This was announced by Wayland 
Zwayer, associate director of the inter- 
denominational relief agency and di- 
rector of its material relief program. 
Dr. Zwayer was formerly pastor of the 
Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. “The 1954 shipment,” said Dr. 
Zwayer, “represented increases of ap- 
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proximately 8 per cent over 1953, in 
quantities of supplies to the homeless 
and destitute abroad, and of more 
than 25 per cent in dollar value. Larg- 
est amounts of the shipment went to 
distress areas in Europe and Asia, with 
the availability of U. S. Government 
surplus foods, furnished free to the 
churches for free distribution abroad, 
playing a major role in the year’s 
ichievement.” In 1954, said Dr. 
Zwayer, 21,521,280 pounds of U. S. 
surplus commodities—mainly dried 
nilk, butter, cheese, cottonseed oil, 
ind shortenings valued at $5,852,736 
-were sent abroad through C.W:S. 





Merchantville Choirs 
Get New Robes 


The four choirs of the First Baptist 
‘hurch, Merchantville, N.J., recently 
ecured new robes as a project of 
wenty-nine women in the church 
imily, who, over an eight-week pe- 
iod, made one hundred maroon robes 
or the singers. The choirs have an 
nrollment of one hundred voices. 
ithel G. McKinley formerly directed 
he choirs. Samuel A. Jeanes is the 
vastor. The church sponsors a weekly 
adio broadcast, known as the “Hour 
f Truth,” and a mission Sunday 
school and church located at Medford 
Farms, where O. C. Holyfield is the 
pastor. 


James L. McNett 
Appointed to National Staff 


James L. McNett has resigned as 
director of extension for the Central 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas 
City, Kans., to succeed Bioren R. Pfaff 
as a field representative of the depart- 
ment of public relations of The Board 
ef Education and Publication of the 
American Baptist Convention. Mr. 
McNett will be engaged in the Semi- 
nary Support Program in association 
with Paul C. Carter, director of the 
department. Though born in Okla- 
homa, Mr. McNett has spent most of 
his life in Kansas, where he was em- 
ployed in business before entering the 
ministry. He attended Oklahoma Bap- 
tist University and Baylor University. 
He is a graduate of Friends University 
and Central Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary. For six years he held pastorates 
in Kansas. During his five years at 
Central Seminary, Mr. McNett gave 
outstanding service in both the public 
relations and the extension depart- 
ments. 


Two Outstanding Leaders 
Chosen for Conference 


The ministers and evangelism con- 
ference, to be held at Green Lake, July 
20 to August 6, has secured Nathaniel 
H. Parker as Bible expositor. Dr. 
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generous, lifelong income that never changes, never 
fails through good times or bad—while at the same 
time your money helps in the vital work of distrib- 
uting the Bible throughout the world. For full de- 
tails, write THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
Dept. M-112,450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Eighteen leading firms are mem- 
bers of this Association, organized 19 years ago to maintain high 
ethical standards in the professional direction of fund-raising 
campaigns. Member firms abide by a strict code of ethics regard- 
ing fees, standards of experience, and advertising claims. 

The AAFRC Code says, for example: ““Our Association looks 
with disfavor upon firms which use methods harmful to the public, 
such as making exaggerated claims of past achievements, guaran- 
teeing results, and promising to raise great sums.” 

Church leaders contemplating the retention of professional 
fund-raising counsel are invited to write, phone or visit the 
Association’s national headquarters at 500 Fifth Avenue, New 


York 36, New York. 
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write for catalog today! 


There’s a bright future for young people who receive 
a Christ-centered liberal arts education at Eastern 
Baptist College. 


A BAPTIST FOUR-YEAR LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGE 


Majors in Applied Music (Organ, Piano, Voice) , Christianity, 
Church Music, English, History, Pre-Library Science, Pre- 
Theology, Science, Leading to Bachelor of Arts Degree 
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SFC Means... 


® A four-year liberal arts college 

® Highest standards of academic training 
@ Interest in the whole student 

® Education from the Christian perspective 
For information of offerings, or admission 


requirements, write Counselor on Admis- 
sions at... 


SIOUX FALLS COLLEGE 


Sioux Falls South Dakota 








Parker is dean of theology and pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
interpretation at McMaster Univer- 
sity. He is the author of The Ten 
Tribes and All That. Henry H. Crane 
will be the evening speaker during the 
sessions. Dr. Crane is the pastor of the 
Central Methodist Church, Detroit, 
Mich. He is perhaps best known for 
his: work among colleges, having lec- 
tured in two hundred academic insti- 
tutions across the country. 
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dition to missionary 
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By Gustaf A. Sword 





Life story of Dr. Ola Hanson, Amer- 
ican Baptist pioneer, who gave the 
Kachins their written language, gram- 
mar, dictionary, hymnal and entire 
Bible. 
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Leliers... 


TO THE EDITOR 





SIR: Thank you so much for the editorial 
comment on the report of my recent trip 
to the Orient. After all, anything I could 
have said on this occasion is but an echo 
of what Missions has been consistently 
affirming over the years. We are most 
grateful for the mature voices which have 
been repeatedly raised in our denomina- 
tion. It makes us proud that our Baptists 
have such a fine magazine. 

GENE E. BarTLETT 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


SIR: In your February issue, Elmer A. 
Katterjohn asks for a discussion of the 
basic motivation of missions and suggests 
that missions at present is “far different” 
from the day of Carey, Judson, and Mor- 
rison. It seemed to me that the article on 
page 44 of the same issue “The Gospel 
Changed Their Lives,” by Esteban Rodri- 
guez, gives both a discussion of motivation 
and the answer. The basic purpose always 
has been the same—that men might know 
Christ! 

There is a difference. In the days of 
Judson, missionaries went with both a 
gospel and a culture pattern. There was 
no doubt about the so-called “white man’s 
burden.” The way Negroes were treated 
in the United States was no source of em- 
barrassment. Today, this has changed. We 
have learned that we, too, are sinful. We 
realize that we have not arrived in God’s 
kingdom at home. Modern missionaries are 
even more humble than early missionaries, 
as far as Western culture is concerned. The 
gospel has not changed, but the feeling 
that other nations only needed to become 
“like us” is gone . 

Also in the February issue, Editor John 
C. Slemp’s closing paragraph of the feature 
editorial said: “‘We are not satisfied with 
our inadequate response to what Jesus 
Christ can and wants to do through the 
church. . . . He is the way, the truth, and 
the life; the answer to our deepest needs. 
In the power and unity of his gospel we 
dedicate ourselves anew to the unfinished 
task of his kingdom.’” I think either Jud- 
son or Carey could have said that. It rep- 
resents the thought of our missionaries. 

As one who has had the privilege of vis- 
iting home and foreign mission fields, hav- 
ing been in the homes of many of our mis- 
sionaries and prayed with them that Christ 
might be Lord and Savior of those who 
needed him, I would like to say that the 
basic motivation of Carey, Judson, and 
other great missionary pioneers is the same 
that sends our missionaries into all the 
world today. The desire to be obedient to 
Christ in the Great Commission leads faith- 
ful pastors and people at home to support 
this enterprise with their prayers, their 
gifts, and the lives of their youth. 

Ratepx M. JOHNSON 
New York, N. Y. 


SIR: You will be interested to know that 
our board of missions recently voted to give 
every new member a year’s subscription to 
Misstons, in addition to his membershiv 
certificate, offering envelopes, and a small 
booklet “The Baptists.” Since we have had 
forty-one new members—twenty-two of 
whom we received last communion Sun- 
day—you will have a stream of subscrip- 
tions coming from the secretary of the 
board of missions. I think we have hit on 
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a very effective way of getting Missions 
into the homes of our congregation, and I 
thought you would be glad to know how 
well it is working. 


White Plains, N. Y. 
i 


SIR: James W. Brown’s letter in the Feb- 
ruary Missions states truly that during 
the first three centuries the church’s life 
was sustained by “faith working through 
love.” But a closer look at the Council of 
Nicaea (to which he refers indirectly) of 
A.D. 325 will show that instead of the 
church being seriously split there for the 
first time—and by theology—the reverse is 
true. The church was already divided into 
factions over the Arian theology concern- 
ing the person of Christ, and the confer- 
ence met to explore the possibilities of 
reconciling the factions. Thus theology 
was already the issue before the confer- 
ence met. The situation is not without 
analogy in later centuries. 

Theology, when undertaken in faith and 
love, can help us do things “decently and 
in order” in the realm of thought and 
speech concerning Christian truth. On the 
other hand, the failure to recognize and 
reconcile where possible our theological 
differences may lead to misunderstanding 
and division merely by default. For our 
preaching and our teaching always contain 
some implicit theology. It is better and 
more helpful to make it explicit. 

From all reports our Green Lake Theo- 
logical Conference moved in the direction 
of agreement and harmony rather than 
division. May it always be so in theology 
and in every realm of Christian life and 
work. 


James A. Davipson 


Bruce T. DAHLBERG 
Highland Park, N. J. 


SIR: If, as has been stated, Missions is 
second only to The National Geographic 
Magazine in the quality of its photographs 
for teaching world geography, then Mis- 
SIONS Owes a word of thanks to the Na- 
tional Geographic Society as being second 
only to Missions in bringing to the nation 
an appreciation of the difficulties and the 
results of our American Baptist Mission 
in the Naga Hills of Assam, India. You 
should call the attention of your readers 
to the article in the February issue of the 
National Geographic. I found it extremely 
interesting, both for its primary purpose 
and as background for our missionary 
efforts. 

STANLEY L. TAYLOR 
San Mateo, Calif. 


SIR: Your magazine is always good. It 
has been in our home, and its prede- 
cessors were in my parental home, as far 
back as I can remember. And I am sev- 
enty-nine. But your February number is 
better than the best, in my opinion. The 
pictured multitudes on the back cover, 
with the light-encircled Divine Leader in 
the background, caused me to glance hur- 
riedly at some of the challenging figures 
on page 13, where it is said that there are 
here in America 19,000,000 youth between 
the ages of twelve and twenty-three who 
are outside any church. 

I took my pen and underscored some 
salient points as I continued to read. I 
underscored the quotation from The New 
York Times in Dr. Lipphard’s article: 
“Whenever and wherever there has been 
racial discrimination against Marian An- 
derson, the real sufferers have been those 






who discriminated.” I underscored the 
words on page 14, “One nation under God 
becomes essential even to survival.” I un- 
derscored all the words quoted from Gene 
E. Bartlett’s message telling of the only 
challenge to communism. After going 
through the report of the Third General 
Assembly of the National Council of 
Churches and through Helen C. Schmitz’s 
article on reaching the multitudes, I had 
to give up in despair. It was all so inter- 
esting, so good, so inspiring that I wanted 
to underscore everything. 

Asa Z. HA 
Reseda, Calif. 


SIR: I have just finished reading your 
February issue, and I enjoyed it thor- 
oughly. It is varied in information, posi- 
tive, accurate, and inspiring. You are con- 
tinuing the high standards of this pub- 
lication. 

I am especially impressed with your 
editorial “The Power and Unity of Our 
Faith.” It is courageous, positive, and 
stirring. How much we professed Chris- 
tians need to be stirred into positive, ag- 
gressive, Christian action now—today! I 
fully believe Christianity is for living on 
this earth just as much, as for Eternity, 
but believe we fail miserably, as professed 
Christians, to follow this belief. 

Bos Crump 
Lockport, Calif. 


SIR: We are preparing a study on com- 
munism and the churches. Persons with 
information on any of the following topics 
are invited to communicate with us at 
Union Theological Seminary, 3041 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N. Y. (1) Docu- 
mented evidence of actual Communist at- 
tempts to infiltrate the churches or make 
use of clergymen—Protestant, Catholic, 
Eastern Orthodox, or Jewish. (2) Exam- 
ples of false and irresponsible charges of 
Communist influence on religion in Amer- 
ica. (3) General data on the social gospel 
as it relates to either or both of these 
topics. 
Ratpu Lorp Roy 
PauL A. CARTER 
New York N. Y. 


SIR: I am enclosing a list of friends whom 
I would like to become readers of Mrs- 
stons. Missions is such a valuable maga- 
zine that I wish every member of every 
Baptist church could receive and read it. 

Mrs. J. C. Gartu 
Evansville, Ind. 


SIR: “Thank you!” for the ways in which 
you have encouraged American Christians 
in the matter of wholesome racial rela- 
tions. Missions magazine fulfills the de- 
scription of Lester B. Pearson [February, 
1954, p. 13]. 


New York, N. Y. 


BERNICE COFER 


SIR: I am nearly eighty-three years of 
age—the oldest living member of the Wo- 
man’s Mission Society in Wayne County, 
I think. Our circle in Aldenville was 
started in 1919, and I was one of the first 
to subscribe for Missions magazine. So 
I have been a subscriber for thirty-five 
years, and I have not missed an issue. 

Mrs. Oca STILEs 
Aldenville, Pa. 
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At I See Kt 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 








HE DEATH of John R. Mott in 

Florida on January 31 at the 
grand age of 89 removed one of the 
twentieth century’s greatest personali- 
ties. The New York Times recognized 
his greatness by giving a full column 
to his obituary sketch. Its city editor 
had a flash of inspiration in heading 
the column “Dr. John R. Mott, Evan- 
gelist, Dies.” No title could have been 
more fitting; none would have pleased 
Dr. Mott more. For he was a world 
evangelist. In all continents the spiri- 
tual welfare of mankind was his life- 
long concern. 

As a world missionary traveler he 
held a record which probably no 
globe encircler has surpassed. He 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean at least 
150 times. His global travels covered 
fully 2,000,000 miles, the equivalent 
of more than seventy times around 
the earth. The positions he held 
throughout his career were legion. 
The greatest and most influential 
were the presidencies of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, of the In- 
ternational Y.M.C.A., and of the 
World Council of Churches. 

Back in 1913, President Woodrow 
Wilson offered Dr. Mott the ambassa- 
dorship to China, which he declined. 
Some people may say that in declin- 
ing he made the great mistake of his 
life. Viewed in the perspective of re- 
cent history, who knows but that Dr. 
Mott, stationed for six or more years 
in Peking just after the revolution of 
1911, might have so influenced the 
young Chinese republic that the com- 
munism of today would never have 
had a chance to bring five hundred 
million Chinese under its control. 

American Baptists have not for- 
gotten Dr. Mott’s closing address at 
the Judson Missionary Centennial in 
Boston, on June 25, 1914, when he 
spoke on “Why We Should Enlarge 
Our Plans,” with his mighty closing 
appeal “to make the living Christ 
known to all men while they are liv- 
ing.” Today, this missionary challenge 
on the eve of the First World War 
seems uncanny in its prophetic impli- 
cations. Missionary planning, mission- 
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ary strategy, missionary unity, mission- 
ary expansion—these were the domi- 
nating impulses in Dr. Mott’s life. 
These he bequeathed to all with 
whom he came in contact. 

For forty-five years I knew Dr. 
Mott. I felt the dynamic impact of 
his personality for the first time in my 
freshman year at Yale, when he oc- 
cupied the pulpit of the university’s 
Battell Chapel and told his student 
congregation of his amazing evangel- 
istic ministry among the students in 
Russia, from which he had then just 
returned. One of the memorable ex- 
periences of my life was sharing the 
dining-room table with Dr. Mott on 
the S.S. Queen Mary in September, 
1948, on our return voyage from the 
meeting of the World Council of 
Churches at Amsterdam. Three times 
daily, at a small table for just us two, 
we ate leisurely and in style while Dr. 
Mott inspired me with recounting 
some of his life experiences across the 
continents and down the decades. He 
had raised some $300,000,000 for 
world philanthropic and missionary 
work. On the first morning of that 
voyage I introduced him to the de- 
licious custom of buckwheat cakes 
and sausage for breakfast. He ordered 
them every morning thereafter! 

More than any other man in our 
era, Dr. Mott drew together during 
his lifetime the men of good will 
among the peoples of the earth. If 
ever the title “Christian World Citi- 
zen” was deserved by any individual, 
John R. Mott deserved it. What 
Shakespeare had Hamlet say of his 
kingly father is appropriate: “We 
shall not look upon his like again.” 

x 

This month you will pay to Uncle 
Sam the first installment on your in- 
come tax for 1955. There will be 
much grumbling and complaint, not- 
withstanding the modest decreases 
voted by Congress. Few Americans, 
however, realize how heavily the peo- 
ple of Britain are taxed. Out of the 
entire British population of some 40,- 
000,000, only thirty-five persons were 
left in 1954 with incomes of more 


than $16,800, after payment of taxes. 
By contrast, in every American city 
with a population over 10,000, there 
are certainly thirty-five persons whose 
income after taxes exceeds $16,800. 

Respect and admiration are surely 
due the British people. For many 
months before Pearl Harbor they 
stood alone against German nazism. 
Then for fourteen long and weary 
years they lived through an incredible 
era of austerity and privation. The 
last trace of wartime food rationing 
was removed only nine months ago. 
They saw many noble examples 
of magnificent architecture—historic 
public buildings, churches, cathedrals, 
homes—crash into ruins from Ger- 
man bombing, whereas in the United 
States not a single brick, not one 
shingle, was dislodged. They have 
seen their great empire, on which 
the sun never set, in process of dis- 
solution, notwithstanding Sir Winston 
Churchill’s declaration in 1942, that 
he was not serving as Prime Minister 
in order to preside over the liquida- 
tion of the British Empire. Today 
Britain collects the highest income 
taxes of any nation on earth. Yet in 
spite of all.these dire vicissitudes, the 
British people, to use one of their 
favorite expressions, carry on, holding 
their heads high, taking justifiable 
satisfaction in their historic contribu- 
tion to civilization. 

All Baptists who visit England next 
summer to attend the Baptist World 
Congress in London, July 16-22, 
should keep these facts in mind. They 
should leave behind them any Amer- 
ican superiority complex which the 
usual American tourist too often takes 
along and thereby contributes to 
American unpopularity abroad. 


The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce reports the personal income of 
the American people in 1954 at the 
record total of $286-billion, with net 
after income taxes at $254-billion. In 
spite of areas of unemployment here 
and there, in some cases acute dis- 
tress, and the high cost of living, the 
fact remains that the American peo- 
ple were never so prosperous as now. 

Since American Baptists are in- 
cluded among the American people, 
they have shared in this prosperity. 
This month brings an opportunity to 
donate some of that prosperity to the 
missionary causes sponsored by the 
American Baptist Convention. It is 
the last time Baptists can do so in a 
fiscal year closing April 30. Hereafter 
the fiscal year will close on December 
31. It would be a grand gesture of 
farewell to April 30 if Unified Budget 
receipts were to carry a generous sur- 
plus over into the new fiscal year. 
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ITH the death of John R. Mott at his home in 

Orlando, Fla., on January 31, at the age of eighty- 
nine, the nation lost one of its ablest citizens, humanity 
one of its staunchest friends, the world one of its great- 
est men. The high qualities of manhood that made him 
all that he was, appear in a single personality but once 
in a generation, or perhaps in a hundred years—in a 
William Carey, an Adoniram Judson, a John R. Mott. 
Evangelist, organizer, executive, missionary statesman, 
far-seeing prophet—he was all of these to a degree that 
few men ever are. Upon his election as honorary presi- 
dent of the Constituting Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches at Amsterdam in 1948, he spoke, character- 
istically, of the opportunities for Christian advance in 
the world, despite the presence of many obvious dan- 
gers. Said he: “I remind myself of the solemn, yet hope- 
ful, aphorism that man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. 
No one among us will deny that the present, the world 
over, is a time of man’s extremity. When has there been 
a time like it? Why should we not accept with unmis- 
takable conviction the other part of this vital aphorism, 
that it is God’s design to utilize this as opportunity?” 
When nearly everyone else was talking about closed 
doors, Dr. Mott declared: “I have never known such a 
time of open doors. I would find it impossible to men- 
tion a door which I honestly think and believe—note 
my language—is closed today to the friendly and con- 
structive ministry of Jesus Christ. ‘Knock and it shall 
be opened unto you.’” Faith like that, implemented 
with action, can open closed doors! 


Shared Adventure 
For Year-End Success 


Quotep in a review of John Hunt's The Conquest 
of Everest, is this luminous passage: “We shall 
not forget those moments of great living upon that 
mountain. The story of the ascent of Everest is one of 
teamwork. If there is a deeper and more lasting message 
beyond our venture than the mere ephemeral sensation 
of a physical feat, I believe this to be the value of com- 
vadeship and the many virtues which combine to create 
it. Comradeship, regardless of race or creed, is forged 
among high mountains, through the difficulties and 
dangers to which they expose those who aspire to climb 
them, the need to combine their efforts to attain their 
goal, the thrills of a great adventure shared together.” 
Could more appropriate words be found to illustrate 
the importance of teamwork in the greatest of all ad- 
ventures—going into all the world with the gospel of 
Christ? There is an Everest for you! And conquering 
it requires the combined efforts of those who aspire to 
reaching its summit. It demands comradeship in a great 
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and worthy adventure. Now, with April 30 atop one 
last peak ahead of us, we need to redouble our efforts 
to make sure that we shall reach this year’s goal. As the 
fiscal year closes we must work as a team to reach the 
$7,800,000-mark set last May for our Unified Budget. 
Let it be said at Atlantic City that every church, every 
state, every area of the American Baptist Convention 
did its full share in climbing this denominational Ever- 
est. Surely, we shall not forget those moments of great 
living upon that mountain. 


Woods, Kirbys, 
We Salute You! 


AST MONTH we had occasion to pay tribute to 
Dr. and Mrs. William Axling, retired missionaries 

to Japan. Now we are privileged to salute Rev. and 
Mrs. A. Groves Wood and Dr. and Mrs. Herbert W. 
Kirby. The Woods have just retired after serving as 
missionaries in Haiti since 1924. As general missionary 
from 1924 to 1947, Mr. Wood established enviable rec- 
ords in evangelism, the training of pastors, and church 
administration. As pastor of the Cap Haitien church 
from 1947, he led that congregation in forward-looking, 
constructive work. On the other side of the world, the 
Kirbys were rounding out forty-eight years of service as 
medical missionaries in Assam. At Jorhat, they gave 
themselves unstintingly to a ministry to lepers. On his 
last Sunday in Assam, Dr. Kirby gave three half-hour 
talks in the leper church. One young man confessed 
faith in Christ. A high-school student from a leper home 
requested baptism. “Three out of four who enter the 
colony will later accept Christ,” writes Dr. Kirby. “We 
have never had a year without baptisms. We have 
served the lepers of all Assam.” If talk of this kind 
sounds strange coming from a doctor, then remember 
that a missionary doctor is speaking. His interest goes 
far deeper than healing men’s bodies; he ministers also 
to their souls. When the Kirbys finally decided to come 
home (Dr. Kirby was seventy-nine), Mrs. Kirby had 
not been on American soil for twenty-two years. So we 
salute the Woods and the Kirbys, with the consciousness 
that words cannot possibly express the high honor that 
they so richly deserve. And they do not stand alone. 
There are others, many who have passed on, some re- 
tired, others in the midst of the-r lifework, still others 
just beginning their chosen tasks. They form a long line 
all the way back to Paul. They belong to a great com- 
pany who ceuld say: “I count all things to be loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord: for whom I suffered the loss of all things, and 
do count them but refuse, that I may gain Christ, and 
be found in him, not having a righteousness of mine 
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own, .. . but that which is through faith in Christ, . . .” 
But however long that line of missionaries may be, 
more are needed. As the Woods and the Kirbys retire 
from their labors, there must be others to take their 
places. And there must be sufficient funds to enable 
missionaries on the field to carry on in the tradition of 
those who have been able to say: “Woe is unto me, if I 
preach not the gospel. . . . | have a stewardship intrusted 
to me. 


Widening Perimeter 
Of Fiery Death 


FEW WEEKS ago, an atomic scientist, Ralph E. 
Lapp, was reported to have estimated that the 
explosion of a super hydrogen bomb would contaminate 
10,000 sauare miles. an area the size of Maryland, with 
lethal radioactive fall-out. The bomb blast, he said, 
would loose an elliptical-shaped cloud of radioactive 
particles that in the first hour would be more than twice 
the lethal dosage, and even after a year would exceed 
the dosage set for laboratory workers today. He declared 
that it would be possible for the Russians to make a 
“small-scale” attack with twenty-eight bombs that 
would blanket 50,000,000 Americans and two-thirds of 
the nation’s industrial centers with the deadly fall-out. 
Dr. Lapp’s estimate was, presumably, unofficial. But on 
the heels of it came an official report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, saying that the hydrogen bomb 
which the United States tested last year at Bikini had 
polluted a 7,000-square-mile area. Think of it—7,000 
square miles of fiery death from a single bomb exploded 
more than a year ago! So Dr. Lapp’s recent estimate 
of a perimeter of 10,000 square miles must be, as he 
said, “conservative.” It all looks as if millions of men, 
women, and children around the world were being 
herded into a corner, with no place to hide when the 
lethal fall-out is showered upon them. If they go under- 
ground they must continue to breathe, and they cannot 
stay there a year. And the truth is that the “they” we 
are talking about may well be “we’—the very people 
who are reading these lines! The danger of being vapor- 
ized by a hydrogen blast is just that close to everyone 
of us. Obviously, there remains only one sane thing for 
anybody to do—to sit down and talk things over. Top 
leaders of the nations now threatening one another with 
fiery death simply must get together and stop this non- 
sense before it is too late. Let them stop all their theoreti- 
cal talk about coexistence, governmental recognition, 
and United Nations membership. Their first concern 
must be the survival of life on this planet. 


On Beginning 
At the Wrong End 


EPORTED in New York papers recently was the 

alarming news that more crimes had been com- 
mitted in that city in 1954 than in any previous year. 
It was said that there were 295,622 felonies and mis- 
demeanors, as over against 261,980 in 1953. Many of 
these cases involved teen-age boys and girls, as juvenile 
delinquency had mounted to alarming heights. And 
what did the city propose to do about this tragic situa- 
tion? As was to be expected, the police commissioner 
wanted to increase the police force—to raise its numeri- 
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cal strength from 21,565 to a minimum of 27,000. Not 
a word was said about increasing the number of play- 
grounds and teen-age clubs and schools and Sunday 
schools to enlist the interests of youth and thus diminish 
delinquency and crime at their sources. All that mat- 
tered was increasing the police force to the tune of more 
than $40,000,000 above the current cost of over $144,- 
000,000. Meanwhile it was reported that an estimated 
100,000 New York families depended on treacherous 
kerosene stoves to heat their miserable houses and apart- 
ments—an unmistakable index to the extent of the city’s 
notorious slums and the breeding places of delinquency 
and crime. Now, it may well be that New York needs 
more policemen. But let no one be naive enough to 
assume that crime will decrease in proportion to the in- 
crease in police power. You may as well try to stop a 
leaky water faucet by placing a pan under it to catch the 
overflow, as try to stop crime merely by catching crimi- 
nals. In either instance it is the plumbing that needs at- 
tention. Put the emphasis on character-building, and 
crime will vanish as darkness vanishes with the lighting 
of an incandescent bulb. If thinking in these terms is too 
much to expect of police commissioners and other city 
officials, then it is not too much to expect of people in 
our churches. 


Moving Day 
In Johannesburg 


T WAS moving day in Sophiatown, a slum area of 
Johannesburg, South Africa, and there was much 
excitement in the air. Indeed, the huge moving trucks 
had arrived three days earlier than scheduled, as a sort 
of surprise. One hundred and fifty families were to be 
moved from their miserable shacks in Sophiatown to a 
new government housing project in Meadowlands, 
eleven miles from the crowded city. So, early that morn- 
ing the well-manned moving trucks had arrived, and, 
as we have said, there was much excitement in the air. 
But the excitement was not born of joy over the pros- 
pect of new homes; it sprang from resentment over 
forced removal. These families were being corralled like 
wild animals and compelled to go where they did not 
want to go. And two thousand heavily armed policemen 
were on hand to see that there was no disturbance. So, 
what might have been a happy moving day in Johannes- 
burg turned out to be one of the major tragedies of our 
time. Not that anyone was hurt, physically, but that 
men, women, and children, who love freedom just as 
we do, were being forcibly removed from their homes. 
Their hurt was much deeper than physical pain. This 
was, of course, all a part of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment’s policy of apartheid—segregation, separation of 
white and African communities. Other moving days 
were to follow this one, not primarily in the interest of 
providing new and better homes for slum-dwellers, but 
as the quickest (and most brutal) way of attaining com- 
plete segregation of the races. All this happened in South 
Africa, perhaps too far away for many Americans to 
be concerned about it. But three days later, something 
not far different happened in the Southern part of the 
United States that should stir us all. In Miami, Fla., 
twenty-five Negroes were forced to leave a hotel dining 
room where a Lincoln Day dinner was in progress. All 
credit to the 150 white guests who joined them in a 
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protest walkout, led by the co-chairman of the dinner, 
Wesley E. Garrison. Before he left, Mr. Garrison told 
the four hundred persons present that “Abe Lincoln 
would turn over in his grave if he saw what just hap- 
pened.” Two days later the incident brought from 
Mayor Abe Aronovitz an apology, with the expressed 
hope that the nation “will realize that this is not the 





attitude of most Miamians.” We cannot determine how 
Miamians or Baltimoreans or Detroiters or the people 
of any other American community will react to an 
incident similar to the one in Miami. All we know is 
that there should be no race prejudice and no discrimi- 
nation—none anywhere in the United States, none any- 
where in the world. 


Rising to the Challenge of Our Day 


OOKING out upon our world, even the most cas- 
ual observer must be aware of many of its intricate 
problems and the challenge they offer to the Christian 
church. For the church does not exist in a walled city, 
safe and secure from the turmoils of the rest of the 
world. It lives in the world and retains its right to be 
called the church only as it strives to redeem the world 
from error and sin. 
= 

Our world—what do we see when we look out upon 
it? Is it a land of make-believe, in which everything 
will be all right if only we believe it will be? Is it a 
place in which a few placid souls may somehow have 
peace of mind through the exercise of sentimental 
hocus-pocus, while other men come to grips with the 
problems of our generation? To anyone who has even 
a nodding acquaintance with the New Testament, the 
answers ought to be obvious. 

Take a look at Communist aggression and try to 
have peace of mind about that! In Europe, in Asia, in 
Africa, communism is rolling over millions of people, 
principally because of the poverty, the distress, the eco- 
nomic insecurity of the common man. To be sure, 
Communist conspirators and agitators are on the scene, 
stirring up strife, inciting riots, adding fuel to the flame. 
But why are they so successful? Why is communism ad- 
vancing with the fervor of a crusade? Largely because 
the common man, having long despaired of a better life 
under existing regimes, is willing to take a chance that 
the Communists mean what they say. That is not the 
total explanation, of course, but it is definitely a part, 
perhaps the principal part, of the whole. Our world is 
in revolution, on every continent, almost in every land, 
and no amount of wishful thinking can make it other- 
wise. 

We are threatened by a third world war. And try 
having peace of mind about that! Hydrogen bombs 
and jet planes are not playthings. They are instruments 
of death. They are capable of destroying life on this 
planet. They could do so tonight while we sleep, or 
tomorrow while we are at work or at play or at worship. 


B 

Confronted with our world as it is, the Christian 
church must rise to the challenge of our day—or cease 
to be the church. It may continue as a social club, or 
as a refuge for despairing souls, or as a cult of comfort- 
able sentimentalists, but not as the church of the living 
God. A church that is not committed to the Christian 
world mission is not a church. 

In his The Christian World Mission in Our Day, 
Kenneth Scott Latourette says that we are living in one 
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of the great days of the church. Only three countries, 
he adds, are without the organized, visible church— 
Afghanistan, Nepal, and Outer Mongolia. Very well. 
But why is the church so ineffective in dealing with 
the issues of our day? Why has it permitted communism 
to wrest from it the initiative in tackling the problems 
that beset mankind the world over? Could it be that 
the church has lost sight of its redemptive mission? 
Could it be that it has forgotten men and women and 
children in quest of abundant life? 

In some circles the attitude appears to be that the 
church’s victory is won already, or at least is fully 
guranteed, while in other circles it would seem to be 
that the church has ample time in which to complete 
its work. Neither attitude is right. 

The urgency of the gospel is always for now, for 
today, never for yesterday or tomorrow. Today is the 
day of salvation. Now is the accepted time. We must 
work while it is day, for the night comes when no man 
can work. The insight which produced the slogan of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, ““The Evangelization 
of the World in This Generation,” was a Christian in- 
sight. As Dr. Latourette well says, this slogan has “en- 
during validity.” Each generation is responsible for pre- 
senting the gospel to its contemporaries—the same re- 
sponsibility that all preceding generations had, and that 
all succeeding generations will have. 

Fully aware of the ecclesiastical eyebrows that have 
in recent years been raised against what is said to be 
a lack of realism in the Student Volunteer Movement’s 
slogan, Willis Church Lamott points out, in his Revolu- 
tion in Missions, that “this movement not only sent 
over 30,000 missionaries into the foreign field; it also 
provided powerful motivation for the cause of home 
missions.” Then he asks: “After all, what generation 
can we be responsible for except our own—a generation 
that is rapidly passing away before our eyes?” 


Now, despite the fact that this is one of the great 
days of the church, and despite the glowing statistics 
that the various church bodies issue periodically, the 
prior fact remains that ours is an unchristian world in 
deadly peril of atomic annihilation. There is no deny- 
ing that ironic situation. 

So what? Clearly the time has come for the Christian 
church to rise to the challenge of our day—to take 
seriously its task of world evangelism and redemption, 
to reaffirm and reassert its original passion for human 
betterment. Dr. Latourette is quite right in observing 
that communism may be the judgment of God upon the 
church for failing to live out fully what is inherent in 
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the gospel. Because of the church’s imperfect witness 
to the bearing of the gospel on all aspects of human 
life, he declares, “sincere souls, stirred by the injustices 
with which the churches have appeared to be allied, 
have denounced both the injustices and the churches.” 

Then let us learn the meaning of Jesus’ words: 
“Upon this rock I will build my church, and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it.” The imagery is 
that of a walled city—with the church on the outside, 
not on the inside. It is a picture of the church attacking 
the stronghold of evil, besieging the citadel of sin. It 
describes what for centuries has been known as the 
church militant. 

Current in our day is a conception of Christianity 
which takes the form of belief in its inevitable victory 
over evil. Purveyors of this doctrine maintain that the 
fate of the prince of evil is already sealed; that the vic- 
tory of the church has already been decided. However 
valid this claim may be in theory, it is not the whole 
truth about the church’s conflict with evil, nor even the 
most important consideration. The danger with this 
doctrine is that it borders closely on determinism—on 
automatic victory detached from positive, earnest effort. 

This perversion of Christian truth obviously arises 
from failure to distinguish faith from inevitability. 
“The people that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light: they that dwell in the land of the shadow of 
death, upon them hath the light shined” (Isa. 9:2). 
These are the words of faith, not of inevitability. They 
express a great hope, not a foregone conclusion. The 
vision in Revelation of the great multitude out of every 
nation, tribe, and tongue must not be separated from 
the statement that “these are they which came out of 
great tribulation” (Rev. 7:14). And the vision of “a 
new heaven and a new earth” (Rev. 21:1) must never 
be dissociated from the peril, toil, and pain that have 
always been the lot of people worthy to be called 
Christians. 

A generation ago, many sincere Christians were de- 
ceived by the erroneous concept of the inevitable prog- 
ress of truth and righteousness. Today, other sincere 
Christians are deceived by the equally erroneous doc- 
trine of the inevitable victory of truth and righteous- 
ness over evil. Both concepts are wrong. They are only 
part-truths; and, as such, they are fearfully inadequate 
as working philosophies of Christianity. The true Chris- 
tian attitude is that of progress achieved at great effort, 
of victory made possible by unconditional commitment. 
The cross is central in Christianity. And the cross 
means conflict with evil to the death. 

In the closing chapter of his The Kingship of Christ, 
G. K. A. Bell, bishop of Chichester, writes of the Chris- 
tian hope. “The Christian hope,” he declares, “bids 
men work for human brotherhood and justice, for racial 
equality and the peace of the nations, for the fair dis- 
tribution of food and shelter, for freedom from fear 
and want, from ignorance and disease. To accept 
Christ as the Hope of the World is to follow Christ’s 
way in the world. To recognize Christ as King is to ac- 
cept his rule for oneself and for society, and to be active 
in obedience to his will.” 

This is a far cry from the doctrine of inevitable 
victory. It closely resembles the Master’s prayer: “Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth. . .” 
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Mission Cameos 
5. China 
By LEONARD GITTINGS 


MERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONS to the Chinese 
did not start in China at all, but in Bangkok, Siam 
(now Thailand). John Taylor Jones, formerly of 
Burma, went there in 1833. There also, about a year 
later, went William Dean, his wife Matilda having 
died en route. China was closed but at Bangkok, out of 
a population of 500,000, over half were Chinese. So 
the mission board had sent the Deans to work among 
Chinese there until the door opened into China itself. 
Baptist missionaries J. L. Shuck and his wife entered 
Macao, Portuguese territory on the south of the Canton 
River, in order to be near China proper. In 1846, Mr. 
Shuck came home on furlough, and when he returned 
to China, he was stationed at Shanghai, under the 
newly formed Southern Baptist Convention. 

Northern Baptists established work at Swatow, 
Ningpo, Shanghai, Suifu, and Chengtu. Because of the 
vast distances between stations, our work in China was 
divided into three great fields: South, East, and West. 

Across these fields moved a long line of dedicated mis- 
sionaries, led by men like the William Ashmores, Senior 
and Junior, who between them rounded out a century 
of ministry to the Chinese; the famous Goddard family, 
who gave four generations of missionaries to China; 
medics like D. J. McGowan and J. S. Grant; evangel- 
ists like Jacob Speicher, William Upcraft, H. J. Open- 
shaw, and B. H. Luebeck. By the time of the Second 
World War, these missionaries had established an im- 
pressive list of hospitals, dispensaries, schools (with al- 
most 20,000 pupils), and churches (with some 20,000 
members). At Shanghai they had worked with South- 
ern Baptists in developing the University of Shanghai, 
and in far-off Chengtu had cooperated with other 
Christian bodies in West China Union University. 

The Chinese Christians did their part. They formed 
their Ling Tong, Hakka, and Chekiang-Shanghai Con- 
ventions, took over the direction of much of their own 
church and institutional work, and provided strong 
and devoted leaders. 

In 1940, there were over one hundred American 
Baptist missionaries in China. Today, not a single one 
remains. Yet there is not cause for cynicism or despair. 
Reports filtering through from behind the Bamboo 
Curtain reveal that the churches are still carrying on. 
In some parts of China attendance at services is said 
to be very encouraging, and some new churches are 
being built. The “church in the home” is important. 

In Hong Kong we now have an “interim station,” 
and the Christian refugees there are displaying an amaz- 
ing vitality and earnestness in establishing new churches 
and preaching the gospel. So the work is not lost. 

Down in Bangkok, Thailand, our missionaries have 
returned to work among the hundreds of thousands of 
Chinese there who speak the Swatow dialect. We are 
back where we started over a hundred years ago, as 
far as Bangkok and Hong Kong are concerned. But 
now there is a difference. Thousands of Chinese have 
inherited that century of work. 
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A mission-study group at Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 
Rochester, N. Y., meets with Milton C. Froyd, faculty sponsor 


American Baptist Ministry to Students 


American Baptist work among students is doing more than preparing them 
io live tomorrow; it is preparing them to live today—and then tomorrow 
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By RONALD V. WELLS 


ORK is interesting in proportion to the results 

achieved. Before-and-after comparisons give the 
vocational task an added dimension of satisfaction. ‘The 
proverbial green freshman student is green, immature, 
but growing. By the time of graduation, nine times out 
of ten, this student has grown “in wisdom and stature, 
and in favor with God and man.” Herein lies the deep 
and abiding satisfaction which comes to all who bring 
a religious ministry to students, the joy of making a 
contribution to that maturing process. 

Student years are, of course, malleable years, and 
they should lead to a well-rounded maturity. That ma- 
turity should include growth in wisdom, increased 
stature in social relations (ability to live with others), 
and personal religious development. A religious ministry 
to students seeks to endow these great concepts with 
practical meaning. The concept of stature, for example, 
it enriches with the principles of Christian ethics, and 
it holds high the importance of man’s constant and 
active relationship to God as central to genuine growth. 
Here, then, in student work the Christian gospel be- 
comes the ingrafted word of God in a student’s life, 
and in four years bears fruit. Every university pastor 
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has many times over received letters from alumni, as 
much as ten years later, saying in as many different 
ways essentially this: “The most important thing that 
happened to me in all my college days was my ex- 
perience in the Roger Williams Club.” 

There are five phases of student life to which the 
Christian faith speaks during this maturing process. 
These are the heart of student work. 

1. Student work adds the Christian dimension to the 
intellectual enterprise. A student’s vocation during col- 
lege days is found in his being a student. The search 
for truth, which is his task, is often a strictly secular 
operation. It is at this point that the religious worker 
with students seeks to reflect the relationship between 
the gospel and the intellectual enterprise. There are 
many hours of personal conference with students for 
whom the intellectual task needs squaring with their 
heritage of religious learning, and vice versa. A friend 
of mine made an interesting observation which sum- 
marizes the problem and the possibilities in this area. 
In speaking of the number of commencement speeches 
on the text “ve shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free” (John 8:32), he reminded me 
that this is only half the text. The other half, which 
precedes this sentence. is necessary to understand com- 
pletely the words of Jesus. 

2. Student work emphasizes the importance of Chris- 
tian conscience in matters of vocational commitment. 
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Four years of college are years in which two momentous 
decisions are usually made. One is the vocational ques- 
tion: What am I to do with my life? Some are sure 
they know the answers when they come to college; 
others still are drifting; some have reasonable assur- 
ance. Early in the freshman year the sifting process be- 
gins with courses taken, textbooks read, examinations 
passed or failed. Soon vocation is a prime issue to be 
settled, often on the basis of psychological tests alone; 
but where student work is done, with the additional 
guidance to be found from genuine religion, a student 
is led to ask: What is God’s will for me? Actually, 
student programs introduce a student to the magnitude 
of the problem of vocational commitment, and supply 
him with standards of judgment which are rooted in 
the gospel itself. University pastors play an important 
part in providing abundant opportunity for counsel in 
this matter. 

3. Student work encourages Christian commitment 
in marriage. Another equally crucial decision involves 
love. There are those already committed to a girl at 
home, and those who rush into new alliances (called 
“pinning” ). Sometimes it seems that the entire student 
body is in transition—falling either in or out of love. 
This state of affairs is essentially good, though rugged 
for those in flux! Again, only social and psychological 
answers may be given, but Christian student work pro- 
vides opportunity to talk about “being in love” in a 
Christian frame of reference. Hollywood standards are 
weighed in the balance with Christian standards in 
settling this major issue. There is ample need for the 
application of the Christian gospel in this phase of 
student living. 


At Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., students walk- 
ing to Ayer Memorial Chapel for daily chapel service 
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4. Student work leads to Christian obedience in the 
church. Most students have been churehgoers through 
habit or a sense of duty. Freedom from parental dis- 
cipline precipitates a sudden crisis when it comes to the 
question: What shall I do about church while I am in 
college? There are plenty of forces contending for com- 
plete inactivity. No superficial alternative will solve this 
problem. Only a thoroughgoing, genuine effort to relate 
the student’s responsibility to the church can hope to 
command Christian obedience in the life of the church. 
It is the high privilege of our university pastors, through 
their student programs, to help develop this sense of 
Christian commitment to the church while the student 
is in training. Herein lies the conservation and training 
of leadership, both lay and professional, for the churches 
of tomorrow. 

5. Student work fosters Christian obedience in so- 
ciety. A college is a society within itself. Dormitory liv- 
ing, fraternities and sororities, clubs of one kind or 
another, make up the society in which students live. 
Social-pattern regulations, formal and informal, are 
just as real here as in any other community; they call 
for a response from all individuals. Social pressures 
operate in the college community to mold student 
personality, thought, and action. Our philosophy of 
student work fosters a spirit of critical loyalty which 
asks constantly: What is Christian obedience in this 
community? Is there a Christian attitude which can be 

carried into all human relations? Student work seeks 
to develop the disciplines for dedicated Christian action 
during college days, on the theory that such mature 
living will carry over into the society where students 
assume the responsible role of adult living. 








Field work is part of the training program at Eastern 
Seminary. Here a student conducts a service of worship 
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By M. C. BALLENGER 


HE MAJOR DISTINCTIVES of a Christian col- 

lege are to be found in its educational objectives 
aud program and in the success with which its faculty 
and staff implement the Christian ethic. Christ must be 
at the heart of the college if the name “Christian” is to 
be justified. However, these central characteristics are 
supplemented by extracurricular activities that have a 
Christian emphasis. A current survey of American Bap- 
tist colleges reveals outstanding examples in this field 
of religious activities. 

Many American Baptist campuses have an S.C.A.— 
a nondenominational Student Christian Association. 
S.C.A.’s, like that at Sioux Falls College, South Dakota, 
and Ricker College, Maine, include the whole student 
body in their membership and give a minimum of at- 
tention to the denominational affiliation of the indi- 
vidual student. This may be the reason that a majority 
of the leaders of the modern ecumenical movement are 
graduates of church-related colleges. 

Another type of student organization which fre- 
quently parallels the S.C.A. is a preprofessional organ- 
ization of those students who have dedicated their lives 
to the church vocations. At Linfield College, Oregon, 
this organization, called the Christian Life Service 
League, has thirty-five or forty members at its monthly 
meetings. 

Corporate worship is, of course, a major religious 
activity on all our Baptist campuses. The most recent 
development in chapel programs is arousing excited in- 
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At Ottawa, student mission program attracts many students. 
Last summer eight (above) went on friendship tour to Europe 


terest on the campus of Denison University, Ohio. ‘The 
current school year saw the beginning of a worship 
service set for alternate Thursday evenings at seven 
o'clock. Extensive remodeling was done in Swasey 
Chapel to provide a churchly atmosphere, with an 
altar, a pulpit, and a lectern. These appurtenances are 
used for the worship service only, and are replaced by 
other symbols when the chapel auditorium is used for 
general purposes. Denison students have registered their 
approval of this voluntary service by establishing an 
average attendance of approximately one thousand. 

Another type of formal worship service is illustrated 
by the Sunday Evening Vespers at Carleton College, 
Minnesota. Chapel and vesper services on many cam- 
puses are enriched by the singing of student choirs. 
Redlands University, California, for example, has such 
a university choir of 140 voices, a significant religious 
activity in itself. 

Student-sponsored prayer groups and devotional serv- 
ices are the general practice rather than the exception 
on Baptist campuses. At Hillsdale College, Michigan, 
about fifteen students meet at 7:30 a.m. each Wednes- 
day for a period of student-led worship. On other 
campuses Morning Watch is a daily feature, and on 
yet others there is a noonday worship service. Dormitory 
devotions usually take place at bedtime. At Stephens 
College, Missouri, these are sponsored by committees 
in each dormitory, and attendance goes as high as 150. 

At Kalamazoo College, Michigan, faculty members 
invite students into their homes for an evening to dis- 
cuss the relationsip between Christian faith and the 
particular subject which the professor teaches. These 
sessions are known as Faculty Firesides. Students have 
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Dormitory presidents at Redlands receive the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible. At right is President Armacost 





testified that they are the most significant Christian 
witness in their college experience. At Florida Normal 
and Industrial Memorial College, Florida, students 
organize and conduct their own Sunday school. Over 
90 per cent of the students attend. 

Mission-minded students frequently render valuable 
service in areas both close to the campus and far away. 
At Ottawa University, Kansas, for example, the tradi- 
tional idea of deputation work has been organized in 
a program called Student Christian Missions. ‘Teams 
of four to ten members make three or four off-campus 
trips each year. These teams have repainted buildings, 
constructed church additions, reactivated churches and 
Sunday schools, conducted every-member canvasses, 
made evangelistic calls, conducted worship services, 
and organized youth groups. During the course of a 
year, approximately two hundred students take part. 
Members meet once a month for training and share the 
experience and inspiration they have found in their 
work. 

Worship services in jails, homes for the aged, orphan- 
ages, Christian centers, and churches are a common 
activity for Christian students on Baptist campuses. In 
1954, the students, faculty, and trustees of Alderson- 
Broaddus College, West Virginia, spoke in ninety-four 
churches on Baptist Education Day and on Alderson- 
Broaddus Sunday. 

At William Jewell College, Missouri, between fifty 
and sixty students are pastors of small churches in Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Iowa. At Keuka College, New York, 
about thirty students are working in churches as Sun- 
day school teachers, secretaries, and the like. 

Last year twenty-four American Baptist colleges con- 
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ducted a Christian Emphasis Week, or a special pro- 
gram under a similar title, with the financial assistance 
of The Board of Education and Publication. The Re- 
ligion in Life Program of Bucknell University, Penn- 
sylvania, under the leadership of a thirty-five-member 
team of guests, climaxed a full year of planning car- 
ried out by students and faculty advisers. It was a 
memorable experience. 

An annual program of sacred music is featured, as at 
Shimer College, Illinois, where Christmas is celebrated 
with a cantata. Religious drama also provides an an- 
nual focus, as in the Holy Week play at Colorado 
Woman’s College, Denver. 

The near-by Baptist church is frequently a center of 
much student activity. At Colby Junior College, New 
Hampshire, the church building is actually on the col- 
lege campus. At Bates College, Maine, as in many other 
instances, there are a number of off-campus student 
groups—Wesley Club, United Student Fellowship, 
Hillel Club, Newman Club, Canterbury Club, and the 
Christian Science organization. Strongest among these 
is the Judson Fellowship, which meets in the Baptist 
parsonage. Franklin College, Indiana, cooperates with 
the Baptist, Methodist, Christian, and Presbyterian 
churches in the College Youth Fellowship, which ro- 
tates its Sunday night supper and program from church 
to church. 

Faculty members provide counsel and year-to-year 
continuity in most student activities. In addition, some 
faculties have their own extracurricular activities. At 
Eastern Baptist College, Pennsylvania, for instance, the 
faculty has an annual retreat, monthly social gather- 
ings, and weekly luncheons, besides prayer meetings. 
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Walter J. Harrelson, professor of Old Testament, instructs 





class at Andover Newton Theological School, Massachusetts 


Ill 
By LYNN LEAVENWORTH 
SEMINARY STUDENT said recently that his 


seminary had given him, not only “a clearer under- 
standing of the meaning of the gospel,’ but also “a 
better knowledge of the world situation to which it 
must be preached, and a sense of the urgency of its 
proclamation.” 

This is not an unusual testimony of a seminary stu- 
dent. The purpose of the seminaries centers in this 
kind of growth in Christian understanding and leader- 
ship. But the seminaries go far beyond mere theory 
and abstract studies, as in the proverbial “ivory tower.” 
They are performing a practical service in helping stu- 
dents to make the difficult step from student life to the 
responsibilities of church leadership. They are render- 
ing this service through a guided field work program 
which integrates theological studies with church leader- 
ship. 

Another student writes about his seminary: “Men 
who go from our seminary into the town and country 
churches have exceptional preparation. The carefully 
supervised field-work program makes their student 
pastorates a real part of their educational program, and 
sends them to their churches with a solid familiarity 
with the actual processes of church work.” 

It is a rewarding experience to talk with students in 
the seminaries. They come with the highest qualities 
of leadership. Men and women with college experiences 
as student officers, athletes, top scholars, musicians, 
leaders in drama, journalism, and the like, are among 
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the enrollments of the eight American Baptist semi- 
naries. At most of the seminaries the students are 
carefully tested upon entrance. The object is to obtain 
an understanding of the ways in which the individual 
student can best be helped to prepare for his chosen 
ministry. 

Counseling follows the student throughout his semi- 
nary days, as he struggles with the hard academic dis- 
ciplines. These disciplines, in true graduate-school 
fashion, assume a sound college work as essential prepa- 
ration for the advanced studies. Many a seminary 
student, to his chagrin, has found that he had com- 
pletely underestimated the academic level of seminary 
work. Previously he had worried lest the curriculum 
should be “too easy,” and lack challenge. When he 
actually arrived at the seminary, however, he discovered 
that the best of scholarship was hard put to keep up 
with the rigorous demands of the graduate-school work. 

But there is also extracurricular training. Every cam- 
pus has visiting scholars and leaders who come to inter- 
pret church and public affairs. Missionaries, denomina- 
tional representatives, and leading thinkers of the age 
provide almost limitless opportunities for intimate ac- 
quaintance with the deep and vital issues of the day. 
Chapel services of the seminaries bring before the stu- 
dents the most dedicated and talented Christian leaders 
of our generation. 

At the same time, the relationship of the student to 
the faculty is informal and creative. Homes are open, 
long personal interviews are arranged, comradeship in 
the mission of Christ is developed. The personal rela- 
tionships which are nurtured within the circle of “the 
seminary family” are enduring. They are a source of 
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satisfaction and stability throughout the years of an un- 
folding ministry. 

Student activities as such provide additional depth 
and balance for the students. There are student chapel 
services and prayer circles. Organizations built around 
home and foreign missions, town and country church 
leadership, religious education, and related interests 
are formed. Special personal concerns are developed 
through participation in various phases of the Christian 
enterprise, such as biblical interpretation, theology, 
archeology, and church finance. There are opportuni- 
ties to share with other denominations through the 
Interseminary Movement, in natural exchanges with 
neighboring seminaries, and during stated conferences 
on both denominational and interdenominational levels. 

In this respect nothing has proved to be so deeply 
stimulating as the middlers’ conference held at Green 
Lake each year. There the middle-year students of the 
eight American Baptist seminaries, as well as American 
Baptist students from seminaries not related to the con- 
vention, come together for firsthand acquaintance with 
our denominational life. ‘They learn about the program, 
the organization, and the great Christian outreach of 
the American Baptist Convention. And in the process 
of learning, the awareness of their own role as future 
leaders in the convention is deepened and made per- 
sonal. 

In the framework of practical experience, students 
learn to be leaders of church life. Each student is ex- 
pected to become personally involved in the experience 
of meeting the problems and challenges of the ministry. 
Under guidance he works with devoted lay people and 
learns from them. Frequently he is humbled by their 
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devotion and ability. It is part of his training that he 
should serve in a church during his student days. Thus, 
as the student grows in mind and spirit, he grows in 
his ability actually to lead a people who are seeking 
God’s will for their lives. 

Little wonder that Luther Rice, in organizing and 
promoting the work of foreign missions, and John 
Mason Peck, in helping to organize the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, saw the vision of a seminary- 
trained leadership. Both men organized seminaries for 
that end. They knew, as we know today, that the 
leaders of missions and churches need the deep, full, 
personal preparation of seminary training. 

The concern for a trained leadership in the churches 
is not merely a page from history. It must be our pres- 
ent concern as Baptists. 

The churches are not sending enough young men 
and women to the colleges to replace the present supply 
of church leaders, not even to mention the great de- 
mands for leadership in the fields of foreign missions, 
home missions, religious education, the chaplaincies, 
and teaching in higher education, where increasingly 
additional leadership is sought. The seminaries are, of 
course, limited in the number of leaders they train by 
the number of graduates sent to them from the colleges. 
They cannot train students they do not get. So, if our 
churches are to have trained leaders tomorrow, our 
seminaries must have students today. 

How can we hold what we have and at the same 
time provide leadership for the churches on the “new 
frontiers,’ unless theological education receives Bap- 
tist support in money and students tenfold above the 
present level? This is our present concern. 


An evening group at Ann Arbor, Mich., where university pas- 
tor work was first established. Chester H. Loucks at might 
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It’s 
YOUR CHURCH 
That Counts! 





In the final analysis, it is not an abstract some- 
thing called a denomination that undergirds 
our Baptist world mission. It is the interest 
of the individual church—yours and mine 
—in the spread of the gospel of Christ 


By 


W. HAYDN AMBROSE 


SERIES of eighteen articles published in Mis- 
sions recently, under the general subject “Mis- 
sions from My Pulpit,” reminded me month after 
month of the important role played by the church— 
your church and mine—in the Baptist world mission. 
The future of worldwide Christian missions does not 
depend to any great degree on the temperature of the 
cold or hot war. Neither is it dependent primarily on 
denominational planning and purpose. Nor does it 
hinge altogether on the number of missionaries who 
are sent to the fields. Primarily, the future globe-en- 
circling influence of the church is dependent on the 
interest in missions shown by the individual church. 
Recently, at a Churches for New Frontiers confer- 
ence, a state leader said, “This is the suggested method, 
but we are all Baptist churches and will probably do 
it our own way.” How well he indicated my contention ! 
members, or the World Council of Churches, represent- 
ing many times that number, is only an empty, useless 
shell without the support of the First Baptist Church 
of Podunk! In the field of missionary stewardship, this 
fact is especially true. 
The individual church is the logical recruiting station 
for missionary volunteers. William Hayler suggests that 
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the average congregation has heard for so long that 
“those who cannot go, can give,” they have forgotten 
that God might want them to go! Someone has said, 
in addressing a group that was rather reticent to “give 
of their sons, to bear the message glorious,” that some 
are called to go, while others are called to “let go.” In 
this day of constant change of earthly values, the only 
lasting work to which a person can dedicate his life 
is the service of the King. Dare any parent stand in the 
way of such a young crusader? 

Some years ago a brilliant young doctor in an East- 
ern city felt that his life was being wasted in America, 
where the proportionate number of medical men was 
higher than in any other nation in the world. One 
night, like Joseph of old, “he dreamed a dream.” In it 
he seemed to see a leprous hand, reaching toward him. 
At first he stood back, for the hand was decayed and 
offensive. Then suddenly, as if guided by a third unseen 
hand, his fingers wrapped themselves around the hand 
of the leper. As the young doctor’s hand clasped that 
of his needy brother, there seemed to come to his soul 
the satisfaction for which he had been searching. He 
knew now that there was a place where his life and 
skill were desperately needed. Within a few months, the 
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yielded physician was in Africa, establishing a leper 
hospital in a sector where no white man had ever be- 
fore labored for the Great Healer. 


Y 
Some of us may be called to stay at home—tempo- 
rarily. Remember that William Carey was first called 
to be a cobbler, and faithfully repaired shoes, but God 
saw fit to send him to reap a spiritual harvest. A church 
can know no greater thrill than that of being an Anti- 
och. Well does P. T. Forsyth express that thrill: “I can- 
not remember since boyhood passing a day without 
pain; but I think my life a piece of disheartening self- 
indulgence when I read missionary biography. 
Why did they labor? Was it simply to escape ennui? 
Was it for house in Park-lane? And did they die out 
of mere doggedness? They went because sent.” 

The individual church is also the collecting agency 
for Baptist world-mission funds. A professional fund- 
raiser spoke to the members of our church concerning 
a building-fund campaign. “You do not need to de- 
termine what the whole congregation might be able 
to do,” he said, “but simply ask yourself if you will 
give $500, or $1,000, or $5,000, for that’s what it 
takes!’ And that is exactly what it takes to support the 
Baptist world mission—each church doing its own 
share. 

The financial portion of our church work is very 
seldom a popular subject, but in the mind of Jesus it 
stood out as being very important. In fact, one writer 
has estimated that one-half of Jesus’ sayings are con- 
cerned with the meaning of stewardship. Contrast that 
emphasis with the small amount of time and effort 
that we twentieth-century disciples spend in raising our 
church budgets and increasing our benevolence goals. 


In THE MIDST of our materialistic environment, 
it is occasionally a good thing to reinterpret the power of 
money. One dollar today will buy a movie ticket or sev- 
eral Bibles. Ten thousand dollars will buy one shell for 
one type of massive modern field guns. That same ten 
thousand dollars will build and equip a small infirmary 
on one of our mission fields. If we have a third world 
war, we shall spend approximately $200,000,000 for 
every aircraft carrier that we launch. The advancement 
toward the completed kingdom of God that could be 
made with that amount of money, staggers the imagina- 
tion. 

Several years ago, the American Baptist Convention 
began sending out end-of-the-year packets each spring. 
These packets, containing special promotional mate- 
rials, are used to encourage the completion of church 
financial goals by the end of the year. Included in the 
packet one year were two clocks, which by means of 
movable hands could indicate to a church how well it 
was doing during the final weeks of the church year. 
Since we first hung those clocks in our narthex, we have 
not taken them down once. We have had to make new 
hands! The goal figures have been changed (increased ) 
each year, but the clocks have stayed. They are a con- 
stant reminder that time is running out and that the 


1P. T. Forsyth, Missions in State and Church (New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, 1908) pp. 41 ff. Quoted by Charles W. Ranson in That the 
World May Know (New York: Friendship Press, 1953), pp. 8485). Used 


with permission. 
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success of the Baptist world mission depends on our 
year-round vigilance and stewardship. 

The individual church must also be the prayer-link 
with the missionaries on the field. We must not neglect 
to bring to God our greatest potential missionary offer- 


ing-——our prayers. Paul sums up one of the secrets be- 
hind the success of the early churches when he speaks of 
“remembering you in my prayers’ (Eph. 1:16, 
R.S.V.). Notice the personal interest embodied in the 
apostle’s words. We need the personal element in our 
missionary movement. 

There is no better way to prompt missionary giving 
than to travel the magic carpet of imagination to our 
various mission fields. If with our minds’ eyes we can 
see the value of sending the gospel to all men every- 
where, our missionary work will appear in an entirely 
new light. We need to see each missionary offering, 
whether of life, money, or prayer, not as something im- 
personal and far removed from us, but as our own con- 
tribution to tomorrow’s world. 

Our missionaries inform us that far above the desire 
for monetary donations and physical gifts, there dwells 
in their hearts the constant trust that we shall keep on 
“remembering” them in our prayers. 


O NE of the writers in the “Missions from My Pulpit” 
series suggests that this close contact between us and 
the missionaries cannot be built up by the preaching of 
an occasional missionary sermon. How true! The build- 
ing up of this relationship takes time and effort. Every 
sermon aflame with some facet of the Great Commis- 
sion, guest leaders presenting the facts, visiting mis- 
sionaries furnishing the color, schools of missions study- 
ing the missionary program—all this is needed to build 
a church that is personally concerned. 

V. Carney Hargroves, president of the American 
Baptist Convention, speaks vividly of this personal 
identification with the missionaries, as his own church 
has offered opportunity. “Since 1908,” he writes, “the 
Second Baptist Church of Germantown has had a part 
in supporting the work in the Chin Hills, and the mis- 
sionary spirit in the membership has been kept alive by 
constant touch with that field in particular and with 
other fields around the world. Surely there is no finer 
way for a church to have a continuing concern for the 
total missionary program than to be closely identified 
with a particular field.’ 

The missionary responsibility of the Christian church 
is well expressed by Sherwood Eddy: “As the great 
Alexander Duff pointed out, the object of missions was 
to share in the divine purpose of creating the spiritual 
universe and to carry forward the whole message and 
scheme of redemption for all mankind.”* The way to 
accomplish this forward-looking program is indicated 
by Lee Shane: “. . . you paint pictures to your congre- 
gation of a brave people’s struggle to witness; you drag 
their needs across the souls of the men and women be- 
fore you; you work, you pray, you talk until the con- 
cern you feel gets down and becomes the concern of 
your church.’”* 


* Missrons, March, 1954, p. 37. 


®Sherwood Eddy, Pathfinders of the World Missionary Crusade (New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945), p. 14. Used with permission. 
* Missions, May, 1954, p. 36. 
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ETERNAL LIFE Longing and Fulfillment 


By GEORGE A. BUTTRICK 


COE eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who according to his abundant mercy hath begotten us 
anew to a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible, and unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you. 





HERE IS NO DOUBT about the longing for 

eternal life. In Japan, a young couple kneel at a 
graveside to pray to their ancestors. In India, a thin 
corpse is carried to the Ganges; for if the ashes are 
scattered on the sacred stream the man may receive 
eternal life. In Egypt, tombs that were filled with food 
and clothing that the dead king might need in the 
next world, have a false door through which the soul, 
or kar, made its journeyings. In the U.S.A.? Skyscraper 
office lights are left lighted, so as to make an immense 
cross against the night. Corliss Lamont, having written 
a book to disprove the Christian hope, now edits an 
anthology of the noblest poems on immortality, his 
longing being still stronger than his arguments. ‘There is 
no doubt about the longing. 

What of the fulfillment? Only God can give that; 
for man is born to die, and can no more escape death 
than he can escape gravitation. God must give the sign. 
Yet, a sign would not be enough; God must break the 
prison wall of our mortality and show us a glimpse of 
another world, or we cannot gladly believe. The sign of 
springtime is not enough; it turns to winter. The sign of 
our own longing is not enough; it could be like a dead 
child, beautiful but unutterably sad. Besides, every hope 
in us is beset by as strong a fear. This fear: suppose we 
are not worth saving; angels must be all out of patience 
with our present planet. This fear: suppose death is 
final, as final as it seems, the last breath being the last 
breath. Only God, from beyond our world, yet within 
our world, can give fulfillment to our longing. Other- 
wise we shall long, and fear, with wavering hearts. 

“Blessed be God.” Single out that word! That has 
the right sound. At least the man is looking in the right 
direction. “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” The man is concentrating now on one 
fact: Jesus Christ. The mysteries and the merchandise, 
the prizes and the penalties, are pushed aside as of no 
account. That could make sense. You and I would like 
to be judged by our best. We would like our neighbors 
to say of some good in us, “That shows his essential 
character.” Perhaps we ought so to judge God—-by 
Jesus Christ, if any man may dare to judge God. 

The best can explain the worst sometimes, as the 
miserliness of a French village mayor was explained 
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—1 Peter 1:3-4 


when he willed all his money to build a viaduct to 
bring water where had long been drought. So if Christ 
is taken as the best clue to God, what seems worst may 
be explained. Pain may be needed discipline, and evil 
could provide choice for the heroic will. But if evil be 
taken as clue, how can Christ ever be explained? So 
it makes sense to say, ““The God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

People think the New Testament is a book of argu- 
ment. They go to it for what they call “an interpreta- 
tion of life.” But it is not that kind of book. It does 
not offer a philosophy, still less bolster up a guess by a 
plausibility. It testifies to an unquenchable joy. The 
real answer to the idea that the resurrection story is 
illusion is this: The New Testament sets men free 
from illusion. Its writers were under the illusion that 
Calvary was the end, and suddenly God showed them 
that it was not the end. One moment they said, sadly, 
“We trusted this had been he who should have re- 
deemed Israel.”” The next moment they cried aloud, 
“Blessed be God!” 

The change in them was so complete that they could 
describe it only as a new birth: “Begotten us anew into 
a living hope.” So New Testament men cried when the 
Great Event lifted them from the bondage of earth and 
time. Why should we think them wrong and ourselves 
right when our poor wisdom has brought our planet to 
the verge of wretched destruction? In their hope is 
living, we can receive it. So look at it closely—with 
expectation. 


By THE RESURRECTION of Jesus Christ from 
the dead.” Single out that word. The faith has so per- 
meated our world, even for those who do not accept 
it, that it is hard for us to realize what a “blessed” 
revolution it brought. We see Good Friday and Easter 
Day as one event, but suppose Good Friday had never 
ended. Suppose every day to the end of time is Good 
Friday. Pain seems a senseless thing. Oscar Wilde once 
vowed there was enough misery in any London lane 
to prove that God is not good. Yet when Jesus rose, 
nobody would have wished that he had died comfort- 
ably in his bed. Would anyone covet a sleek Christ with 
smooth hands and bland brow? No, he is nobler in his 
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pain, which means that pain can be the road to noble- 
ness. 

In Thailand, | watched men melting silver in a tiny 
crucible, then shaping the molten silver into a bowl, 
then hammering it and hammering it until Thai figures 
appeared in relief, so that soon it was a thing of loveli- 
ness. Men can go through flame and hammering thus, 
and come from the ordeal wearing some image of 
Christ. This we are privileged to know through the 
resurrection. 

The resurrection changed death into a “covered way 
to life.” “It is so final,” said a young husband of his 
wife’s death. So it is, and in that onset everyman is 
helpless. No easy word of easy comfort should be spoken. 
But Christ never was an easy word; he is a sure word. 
Some may ask if it is right to make him, one instance, 
into a universal faith. But why not? He is more than 
another instance. His truth is universal; his love joined 
him with all mankind. And an instance, whether one 
or many, is better than any argument. A fact is better 
than the largest web of supposition. An event is better 
than the most shining hope. These things we know; 
they are basic facts of life. 

The event happened; out of it was born, “begotten 
anew,” both the New Testament and the church. 
Christ is the opening of the cave of mortality. Through 
him we catch a glimpse of a green land nourished by 
the “river of life.’ We cannot see much, but in him 
we see enough. We must live for a while in the shadows, 
not trampling on other people in the cave, not grubbing 
the walls for what we can find as if we would live here 
forever; but proving ourselves homelike here until the 
call comes to go home to that orchard-country and 
its river. 


Tue RESURRECTION changed sin into pardon. 
Perhaps men would never have known death, or never 
feared it, but for sin—and the awareness that sin is 
followed by judgment. Suppose Good Friday had been 
the end. The best would then have been victim of the 
worst: that would have been the verdict. For Pilate 
with his sneer, ““What is truth?” and the soldiers with 
their wanton sadism against Jesus, were empire at its 
worst. Annas and Caiaphas, sending Innocence to his 
death rather than risk an “incident” or any threat to 
their Temple office, were the religious community at its 
worst. The disciples of Jesus, vowing allegiance one 
moment and the next running from him at the danger 
point, were friendship at its treacherous worst. And the 
crowd, gaping at him as if at a dog fight, and then 
going their indifferent way, unconcerned about it all, 
was public life at its worst. 

If Calvary had been the end! But Jesus met them on 
the road! “Blessed be God!” What other exclamation 
could any man make? You have read of people dying 
intentionally or unintentionally of carbon monoxide 
gas in a closed auto. Our planet would have been that 
car, a messy little vehicle in which people died from 
their own hateful breath. But God opened the door 
from the outside, and let in the breeze and sunshine 
of his world—such sunshine that the Christ who on the 
cross prayed “Father, forgive them,” is now forever at 
the right hand of the throne. “Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ!” 
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Bur ‘THE STORY cannot end there, or we shall be 
like people on the very edge of life, yet never stepping 
over into joy. So single out the other word: “an inherit- 


ance for you.” An “inheritance”: we did not earn it. 
It is a legacy from God’s goodness in Christ. None of us, 
not all of us together, could have contrived him who is 
God’s sheer grace. But we can live on our unmerited 
fortune. Here is a living hope. It is not that poor thing 
called the “immortality of influence,” for influence 
could not persist if the heartspring of it runs dry. It is 
not that poorer thing called the “immortality of the 
race.” What does it matter that a figment called the 
race should continue if every beating life in it goes to 
the dust heap? That thin comfort never made any man 
exclaim, “Blessed be God!” No, a living hope—a hope 
that is life and fullness of joy and work and friendship, 
a hope so rich that it is a new birth. That is the resur- 
rection hope. 

This man tries to describe it, though his words fail. 
“An inheritance incorruptible.” There is no smell of 
dead flowers. The orchard brings forth its fruit every 
month, says the Book. “An inheritance undefiled.” 
There is no smirch of man’s wickedness on it, for the 
cross gathers in the wickedness as the sky gathers in 
our chimney smoke. “An inheritance that fadeth not 
away.” There is no wear and waste of time on it, for 
Christ rules the eternity that flings the shadow called 
time. 

Therefore the saints have said: “Everything matters; 
nothing matters.” Everything matters because every- 
thing gives a man a chance to bear witness to Christ; 
nothing matters because Christ has overcome the 
world. Therefore a certain duke of Hamilton, when 
death approached, called his younger brother to his 
bedside, and said with a smile: “Soon you will be a 
duke, and I shall be—a king.” That also is in the Book, 
part and parcel with this man’s exclamation: “Jesus 
Christ, the first begotten of the dead, who loved us 
and washed us from our sins by his blood, and hath 
made us kings and priests unto God.” This is the 
wonder of the Christian hope. 


lr YOU will believe it! The word means “trust”: if 
you will trust yourself to it. Where has your trust been 
placed? In the market? It is never sure. In health? It 
will go. In politics? It is the fitful trouble of fitful men. 
In human skill and goodness? The present world hardly 
justifies the faith. It should not be too hard to make a 
new affirmation: “I believe in Jesus Christ, living, 
dying, rising.” Everything depends on what a man be- 
lieves. 

“An inheritance for you.” The word almost means 
“waiting through ages until you came.” R. W. Dale 
was writing his Easter sermon and having a hard time. 
Suddenly he said to himself: “ ‘Christ is risen!’ You 
have sung it. Have you said it quietly: ‘Christ is risen’? 
So Christ is here—with me, closer than my own 
thoughts. Claim your inheritance!” 

So believe. So pray—now. So live—always to him. 
“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who has given us new birth into new joy, by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, unto an 
inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away, reserved in heaven for you.” 
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THE WORLD OF ALBERT 
SCHWEITZER. Photographs by 
Erica Anderson. Text and Captions 
by Eugene Exman. Harper @& 
Brothers. $5.00. 


This book of pictures is a “must” 
for anyone who wants to add a true 
picture-life-story of Albert Schweitzer 
to his library. We may read many 
books about him, but here in pictures 
we see the man Schweitzer. His great- 
ness in the fields of music, philosophy, 
and theology is brought to us clearly 
through the camera’s eye. Erica 
Anderson gives us superb camera 
views of Dr. Schweitzer as he thinks, 
plays the organ, and works—both in 
building a hospital and in ministering 
to its patients. By picture portraits she 
reveals his giving up a life of scholarly 
and artistic studies in Europe to be- 
come a physician-surgeon in Africa. 
Eugene Exman’s splendid captions 
and text give a clear understanding of 
Dr. Schweitzer’s work and thought. 
[he reader is there as Dr. Schweitzer 
goes among people suffering from all 
kinds of diseases, plays the organ for 
groups of people who love his music, 
or sits in silent meditation. One can 
almost see him think his expressed 
thought: “Whoever is spared personal 
pain must feel himself called to help 
in diminishing the pain of others. We 
must all carry our share of the misery 
which lies upon the world.” Through- 
out the world, Dr. Schweitzer has be- 
come a symbol of man’s belief in man, 
because he has practiced his life prin- 
ciple, “Reverence for Life,” in his 
compassion for underprivileged per- 
sons in a day of mass hatreds. 


LIGHT IN THE JUNGLE. By Gus- 
taf A. Sword. Baptist Conference 
Press. $2.00. 


This is the life story of Ola Hanson, 
the man who spent nearly forty years 
of his life in Burma for the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. Here 
is related how Dr. Hanson reduced 
the Kachin language to writing, trans- 
lated the whole Bible into Kachin, 
compiled a Kachin-English dictionary 
of 11,000 words, developed a Kachin 
grammar, and edited a Kachin hym- 
nal of 364 hymns. American Baptists, 
through a few devoted missionaries, 
have brought the Light to the Kach- 
ins, who formerly lived in the dark- 
ness of fear, superstition, ignorance, 
and sin. This little volume, in addition 
to telling the actual story of how one 
man made a written language for a 
people, also tells many interesting 
things about his experiences in the 
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jungle and among these primitive peo- 
ple. Gustaf A. Sword, the author, was 
Hanson’s successor in Burma from 
1921 to 1952, though toward the end 
of that time he was field secretary of 
the Burma Baptist Mission. 


HERE I STAND. By Roland H. 
Bainton. The American Library of 
World Literature, Inc. Paper, 50 
cents. 


On its publication in 1950, the $7,- 
500 Abingdon-Cokesbury Award went 
to Roland H. Bainton’s definitive life 
of Martin Luther, entitled Here I 
Stand. This important work now ap- 
pears in the New American Library’s 
“Mentor” edition, which contains, in 
addition to the unabridged text, a 
twelve-page bibliography, a chronol- 
ogy of Luther’s life, and one hundred 
woodcuts and engravings from the 
time in which Luther lived. This inex- 
pensive paper edition of a great book 
should add many thousands of read- 
ers to the many thousands who have 
either read it in its original edition 
or seen the motion picture by the same 
title. 


THE WAY OF LIFE. By Lao Tzu. 
A new translation of the Tao Té 
Ching by R. B. Blakney. The New 
American Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc. Paper, 35 cents. 


Lao Tzu, who lived in China in the 
sixth century before Christ, is the tra- 
ditional founder of Taoism, a religion 
and philosophy dedicated to the de- 
nial of selfishness and self-seeking and 
to a mystical union with the ultimate. 
Taoism’s greatest classic is a collec- 
tion of eighty-one poems called Tao 
Té Ching (“The Way of Life”). In 
this excellent translation, by a former 
missionary in Foochow, each poem is 
followed by the translator’s paraphrase 
or comment. The thirty-odd page in- 
troduction contains excellent back- 
ground material on the religious and 
philosophical thought of the ancient 
East. 


THE RENEWAL OF MAN (A 
Twentieth Century Essay on Justi- 
fication by Faith). By Alexander 
Miller. Doubleday & Co., Ine. 
$2.95. 


This is the first of a new series of 
religious books, “The Christian Faith 
Series,” which is designed to bring to 
the intelligent general reader the work 
of major thinkers in today’s theologi- 
cal renaissance. Reinhold Niebuhr is 
consulting editor of this series. The 
first chapter, “Man at the End of His 


Tether,” sets the tone of the problem. 
It contains a brief discussion of three 
contemporary writers: Arthur Koest- 
ler, Graham Greene, and Robert Penn 
Warren. These men, and others, write 
from the point of view that neither life 
nor history makes rational sense— 
moral sense or any kind of sense—in 
and of itself. There is an inceherence 
in the texture of things, and rational 
interpretations are oversimplifications. 
The thesis of this book is that in the 
biblical tradition this dilemma is un- 
derstood, and the suggestion is that 
salvation comes through justification 
by faith. The latter part of the book 
deals with such subjects as “The 
Ethics of Justification,” “Justification 
and Justice,” “The Life of the Mind,” 
“The Calling of a Christian Man,” 
and “The Integrity of the Church.” 
Disciples of Reinhold Niebuhr will 
consider this book as a worthy prod- 
uct. 


REDISCOVERING PRAYER. By 
John L. Casteel. Association Press. 
$2.00. 


The perils of our modern civiliza- 
tion hang over us daily with sobering 
effect. Many persons who, in a 
brighter and more optimistic time, 
were anxious to work and strive for 
justice and peace and human dignity 
have grown tired and their persever- 
ance has slackened. Others are living 
in the midst of moral uncertainties 
which the crisis of our time imposes 
upon them. The defeat of mankind’s 
hopes, the perplexities of our day, the 
pessimism which arises out of a fore- 
boding of impending doom, make 
more and more of our thoughtful men 
and women seek to rediscover the 
values to be derived from the practice 
of prayer. Men, however, turn to 
prayer, not only “in the extremity of 
their fears, or anxieties, or helpless- 
ness,” but also out of an intense and 
universal longing for God, and for the 
fullness of life which is essential to 
the creative developing Christian. 
Prayer begins with the intercommuni- 
cation of God with man and it is fol- 
lowed by man’s response to God’s 
initiative. The rediscovery of prayer is 
related to man’s adoration of God, the 
forgiveness of sins, a sense of thanks- 
giving, the choice of a vocation, and, 
in fact, all of life. The meaning, the 
content, and the practice of prayer 
are discussed in this book. The author 
sums up his thinking with the follow- 
ing paragraph: “The rediscovery of 
prayer comes down to this: that we 
come awake to our own yearning for 
God, and rouse ourselves to open our 
life to him; and as we do, we discover 
his grace there before us, already 
working in us both to will and to do 


his good pleasure.” 
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Autobiography of a Love Gift 


By RALPH M. JOHNSON 


O TELL the truth,” said the Love 

Gift, “I knew the tithe had already 
been given, and so I was surprised to 
find myself in a little box with some 
coins headed for church as a gift over 
and above the tithe. The dimes and 
quarters were glad to have a dollar 
bill join them. At the dedication serv- 
ice, a part of the Woman’s Baptist 
Mission Society meeting, I was placed 
on the altar with many other love 
gifts. Things started to happen then 
that will never stop.” 

Thus begins the personalized story 
of a Love Gift. These over-and-above 
gifts from our women last year totaled 
$461,531.57. The program was started 
to make possible the continuance of 
some of our work which was threat- 
ened by reduced income. 

“Quickly I was transferred to the 
mission treasurer of the First Baptist 
Church,” continued the Love Gift. 
“There was just time for the treasurer 
to make a note that I was over and 
above the missionary goal, as it was 
the end of the month, when everything 
in the missions account is sent on. I 
found myself in an envelope, part of a 
check marked ‘Council on Missionary 
Cooperation.’ I felt important going 
by air to Baptist headquarters at 152 
Madison Avenue. When I arrived I 
was counted and deposited in the 
bank, along with the gifts of thousands 
of other consecrated contributors. | 
felt very proud. 

“My daydreaming was rudely inter- 
rupted because I was distributable. 
Because I was an undesignated gift, I 
could help in all the worldwide work. 

“With modest pride,” smiled the 
Love Gift, “I should like to report that 
everybody wanted me—all of me! The 
budget research committee studies the 
needs and makes recommendations to 
the finance committee, but the final 
decision as to where I go is made by 
all American Baptist delegates at their 
annual meeting. So you see how im- 
portant I am.” 

Continuing, the Love Gift said, “As 
I was awaiting distribution, I had a 
feeling other dollars—many of them 
—should join me. I’m doing my best, 
but more dollars are needed. Soon 
after the monthly income was known, 
part of me went for work in foreign 
missions. 

“In the Foreign Society treasury, I 
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was much sought after. Would you 
believe that more than a year before 
I arrived several requests had come in 
for me from the field? 

“This trip was a long one. I went 
12,000 miles in seconds, in a cable- 
gram. At the Imperial Bank of India 
in Rangoon, changing into rupees 
didn’t take long. I became part of a 
missionary’s salary check, and that 
very afternoon I was spent in the local 
market to help feed the missionary 
family. 

“Another part of me went to 164 
Fifth Avenue, New York, for home- 
mission work. Here again I found that 
all the departments wanted me. I 
went to the department of cities and 
was mailed out West to a Christian 
center. 

“I must confess I was a little un- 
happy when the postman left me in a 
rough section of the town. No one 
paid any attention to me at first, be- 
cause a sewing class was in progress. 
The next day I was spent for electric- 
ity. Because of me there was light for 
the basketball game, the Bible study 
group, and all the clubs that met dur- 
ing the week. 

“In the distribution another part of 
me went to the Board of Education 
and Publication. Through the depart- 
ment of student work I started on a 
long trip to one of our university pas- 
tors in the Northwest. Through the 
division of home, church, and com- 
munity, I was spent in developing the 
Year of Baptist Achievement program. 
Some Sunday schools have doubled 
their attendance as a result of using 
the material I helped prepare. It’s 
wonderful to be a Love Gift. 

“When I saw the letters ‘M & M,’ 
( thought of candy. I had been spent 
that way once. In the American Bap- 
tist Convention, though, the letters 
mean Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board. I helped provide neces- 
sities for retired missionaries and min- 
isters. This part of me went to a retired 
missionary in California. 

“Another part went to the National 
Council of American Baptist Women, 
te help develop leadership in our 
women’s societies. I also went to the 
National Council of American Baptist 
Men, and here I paid the expenses of 
an executive committee that plans 
activities. 


“The Council on Missionary Co- 
operation received its share. I helped 
pay the expenses of a missionary de- 
putation speaker, aided a small rural 
church with an every-member can- 
vass, produced a new film on mission- 
ary work among the Indians, and paid 
part of the salary for an accountant 
who handles our missionary funds. In 
radio and television, I helped pay for 
putting the Laymen’s Hour on a big 
new station in Detroit, WJR, which 
serves one-tenth of the population of 
the country. 


“One and a half cents of me went 
to Crusader, and I was multiplied 
many times, as more than 350,000 of 
our Baptist news magazines were sent 
to every state in the United States and 
to most countries around the world. I 
was also used to help publish Muis- 
SIONS magazine, which tells of the 
Baptist world mission. 


“The American Baptist Convention 
has given the General Council certain 
work to do, and part of me paid the 
expenses of a pastor and leader to the 
council’s midyear meeting. Thus I 
helped provide democratic representa- 
tion. 


“I helped better racial understand- 
ing through the Council on Christian 
Social Progress, increased missionary 
giving through state promotion, and 
helped improve our American Baptist 
Assembly grounds at Green Lake, Wis- 
consin. In the World Council of 
Churches and the Baptist World Alli- 
ance, I joined with other gifts to make 
the world fellowship of believers real. 


“In the distribution a very inter- 
esting thing took place. Part of me 
went back to the state in which I was 
given. This was true of other undesig- 
nated gifts, too. Each state or city 
from which the gift comes receives 
back an agreed-upon percentage, 
which is used in the total mission work 
of the state. In the state budget I 
helped in evangelism, Christian edu- 
cation, and youth camping. In the 
cities there was a big job to do for 
Christ. Again I felt the need for help. 


“One of my happiest assignments 
was bringing a ‘delayed pilgrim’ from 
Europe to a Baptist church in the 
Midwest. As a Love Gift I was prac- 
ticing ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ In 
addition to aiding refugees, the World 
Relief Committee sends clothing over- 
seas and cooperates in all the relief 
work of Church World Service. 


“Here my story must end, but the 
good will live on long after I have 
been spent. That’s why I have been 
so happy to be a Love Gift. The joy 
that I bring to both the giver and the 
receiver is eternal. It is God’s work.” 
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Sounding Boards 
HE WORLD needs Christ and it 


is our privilege and responsibility 
to make him known. 

J. B. Phillips, in his Letters to 
Young Christians, translates 1 Thessa- 
lonians 1:8: “You 
have become a sort 
of sounding board, 
from which the 
word of the Lord 
has rung out!” 

The people of 
Thessalonica _ de- 
served Paul’s trib- 
ute, for their faith- 
fulness made his work more effective. 
Paul did not need to tell the story of 
Christ to the people to whom he went, 
for they had been told the story by 
the consecrated lives of the Chris- 
tians. 

A sounding board is one of the es- 
sential parts of a piano. In fact, its 
quality determines the value of the 
instrument and gives depth and mean- 
ing to its music. The wood that goes 
into the board is carefully chosen. 
One manufacturer of pianos, we are 
told, said to his purchasing agent, 
“Obtain wood which comes from 
trees grown on the hilltops. Such 
wood has music in its fibers.” If our 
lives are to be good sounding boards, 
there must be quality in them, they 
must be kept in close contact with 
high and spiritual things. 

Dr. Phillips again helps us in the 
third verse of the second chapter of 
the same letter: “Our message to you 
is true, our motives are pure, our con- 
duct is absolutely above board.” 

Three things we must do if we 
would have lives of quality that will 
be sounding boards for Christ: 

First, carry a message that is true. 
Never has there been a time when 
people needed the truth as they do 
today. Half-truths will no longer 
satisfy. 

Second, we must have pure motives. 
Paul had no other motive than to tes- 
tify about his Lord. Our motives 
should be equally pure—to serve 
Christ without thought of reward or 
profit, because we love him, and be- 
cause he is our Lord and Savior. 

Third, “our conduct must be abso- 
lutely above board.” The world has 
never been more critical of the way 
Christians live than it is today. If we 
cannot exemplify in our lives those 
things which we teach and preach, 
let us not wonder when the world re- 
fuses to follow him whom we profess. 


< Liagion Perrpe. 


Director of Stewardship and 
Promotion in Kansas 
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Return to Kowloon 


By EDNA DeWITT SMITH 


REETINGS from Hong Kong, 

“the crossroads of the world,” a 
city of amazing contrasts, the interim 
station of our China Missions. How 
fine it is after a year’s furlough to be 
back working with the Swatow-speak- 
ing Chinese Christians again! Truly 
they are just the same kind of folk 
that you are, full of devotion and con- 
secration to our Lord’s service. 

Upon my arrival in Hong Kong, 
some of the striking changes I noticed 
were new buildings, new roads, new 
traffic lights, new shops, new movie 
houses, and a few new churches. More 
new airlines, with planes flying into 
this treacherous mountain-surrounded 
airport. More ships in the harbor. 
More squatters’ shacks on the moun- 
tainsides, as well as more new govern- 
ment resettlement areas where previ- 
ously wooden shacks had been. 

Economically, Hong Kong is not up 
to the record of the past few years. 
Some lines of imports and exports 
have declined. In some manufactur- 
ing plants employees have been laid 
off, and a few firms and shops have 
had to close up entirely. These condi- 
tions, plus the influx of a great num- 
ber of refugees from the mainland of 
China, help to widen the gulf between 
rich and poor. Here one sees beautiful 
mansions with spacious grounds on 
one mountainside, while on the next 
wooden shacks are jammed so close 
together that if a fire started in one of 
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them thousands of people would be 
burned out in a very short time. Whole 
families live on the sidewalk in small 
fiberboard rooms which cost $10, 
while not far away more fortunate 
people are paying monthly rents of 
$150. On the streets beggar children 
are seen asking for a few cents from 
folk dressed in silks and satins. 

The Hong Kong Government, 
through its various departments, is 
doing a fine piece of work. With the 
department of sanitation employing 
many refugees to keep the streets and 
alleys clean, flies and mosquitoes are 
almost nonexistent. Even in the hottest 
weather screens are not necessary. The 
health department has free clinics, 
gives free injections, and is working 
hard to stamp out tuberculosis. Many 
churches cooperate with the govern- 
ment social welfare department in 
running baby clinics, nurseries, and 
clubs for refugee boys and girls. The 
Government has given an island in the 
harbor for the leprosy work. The pa- 
tients construct their buildings, grow 
most of their food, raise chickens and 
pigs, and catch enough fish to feed all 
four hundred of the residents. 

Among the Swatow-speaking Bap- 
tists we now have six organized 
churches and several preaching cen- 
ters on both sides of the harbor. Our 
Shumshuipo church is in the area most 
thickly populated and is literally burst- 
ing its walls. The church members are 





Hong Kong leaders (left to right): Pastor Chen of Gospel Center, a deacon- 


ess, Pastor Li, the chairman of the board of deacons, all from Kowloon City 
Church; behind the deaconess, a Bible woman from Shumshuipo Church 
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working and praying over the need of 
a larger sanctuary. It is difficult for 
them to do much themselves finan- 
cially, as the majority of them are 
refugees. 

Recently a fire started among some 
of the wooden huts in the Shumshuipo 
district. Eight of our church families 
were burned out, losing everything. 
That night the thermometer dropped 
to thirty-eight degrees, and those fami- 
lies sat on the hillside all night with- 
out shelter, bedding, or warm cloth- 
ing. One mother had just given birth 
to a baby when her shack caught on 
fire. Both were taken out of the burn- 
ing building and sent in an ambulance 
to one of the government hospitals. 
Another church member lost his 
means of livelihood because his pigs 
either wandered away or were burned 
up or stolen. The father of one of the 
families died suddenly four days be- 
fore the fire, leaving a young wife and 
two small children, and another baby 
expected in two months. The mother 
hoped to care for the family by means 
of her sewing machine, but she lost 
the machine and her house in the fire. 

Thanks to American Baptists, we 
had some relief funds, which helped 
to put a temporary shelter around 
them. Church World Service provided 
clothing and bedding, and the Gov- 
ernment and some of our church 
members fed these burned-out families 
during the emergency. Extensive fires, 
such as this one, are not uncommon 
these days, because the wooden huts 
were baked dry during the drought of 
the past six months. There was also 
a grave water shortage. 

Our Kowloon City church, the larg- 
est in our Swatow Baptist group, has 
the most modern building and equip- 
ment. When the new building was 
planned, about two years ago, there 
were four hundred members, and so 
the committee decided that a maxi- 
mum of nine hundred seats would be 
sufficient. The membership now is 
about seven hundred, and more are 
being added constantly. The Sunday 
school of three hundred children is 
conducted by our young people’s so- 
ciety. These young volunteers also 
have charge of the junior church, 
which is held on the concrete roof. We 
badly need a suitable place for the 
children, as the roof is too cold when 
winter winds blow, and too hot when 
the tropical sun glares down on the 
children’s heads. 

A significant “new look” which | 
found on my return is the cradle roll 
department. During the worship serv- 
ice over one hundred mothers with 
their babies sit in the back gallery, 
where they can see and hear every- 
thing. When the babies cry or are 
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fussy they can be taken out or walked 
up and down the aisle without dis- 
turbing anyone. 

On its own initiative, the Kowloon 
City church opened a Gospel Center 
near one of the government resettle- 
ment areas across the harbor. Every 
Sunday afternoon some of the deacons 
or deaconesses work at the center. 
Some of these same deacons and their 
wives are paying personally a small 
salary to the pastor, Mr. Chen. Please 
keep these servants of God in your 
prayers as they minister to the few 
Christians and thousands of non- 
Christians at the Gospel Center. 

Pastor Chen formerly worked in our 
Swatow district. When finally his vil- 
lage church was closed he had a most 
difficult time trying to support his 
large family. Since he was a Christian 
pastor he was not looked upon with 
favor by the new Government. A few 
months ago, by working his way and 
walking long distances, he reachéd 
freedom. He is grateful to God for 
the opportunity to work again in the 
Lord’s service, but his heart is heavy 
when he thinks of what his family 
back in China is enduring. 

As this Gospel Center is not situ- 
ated in a good location, we are seek- 


ing a new site, but rents are high and 
funds are lacking. How we mission- 
aries do admire these Chinese Chris- 
tians! For they have said to us, “We 
shall keep on praying and working for 
the Lord as hard as we can, even 
though resources are limited and our 
tools are poor.” Would you or I be as 
courageous as they are when working 
under so many handicaps? 

My heart is full of gratitude to God 
and to you American Baptists for send- 
ing the Loren Noren family back here 
to work with our Swatow folk. By 
their efforts and wise counseling, 
changes are gradually taking place. 
More effective cooperation in serving 
the community is being explored with 
the churches. We earnsetly desire that 
the members may grow to understand 
the privilege of sharing in the work. 

We, your Hong Kong co-workers, 
need your prayers for hearts of love 
and for God’s wisdom to guide us as 
we work in this city of riches and pov- 
erty, joy and sadness, beauty and sor- 
didness. As the Easter season ap- 
proaches, we would entreat you to re- 
member in your prayers our Chinese 
co-laborers here, and to continue to 
pray unceasingly for Christians behind 
“curtains.” 


Jidings prom the Fields 
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Hinder Them Not 


By RHELDA M. UMPSTEAD 


“No man ever stands so straight as when he stoops to help a boy.” 


HOW’S ON,” came the call, and 
the campers were on the run. 
That is, everyone but Joe. 

“Come on, Joe, time to eat,” Bob 
said. 

The aroma of hot stew had teased 
the boys’ appetites for some time, but 
it could not move Joe from the log by 
the stream. 

Joe sneered as Bob, their leader, 
bowed his head and briefly thanked 
God for the food. Before Bob sat-down 
to eat he filled another plate and car- 
ried it to Joe. 

“T ain’t hungry,” said Joe, “and I 
don’t want nothin’.” Bob left the plate 
near Joe and joined the other camp- 
ers. 

The hungry boys soon consumed 
the kettle of stew and smacked their 
lips on the last of the apples which 
had been wrapped in aluminum foil 


and roasted on the coals of the fire. 

Bob led the boys down to the stream 
where dishes were washed. On the 
way down, Bob saw that Joe’s plate 
was empty, and so he quietly picked 
it up and cleaned it along with his 
own. 

It was dark now and the boys were 
gathered around the fire, where Bob 
was telling them the story of his life. 
Joe became interested when Bob told 
of being born in a crowded tenement, 
of playing in the dirty alleys and 
streets, of being arrested for stealing 
fruit. Then Bob told of meeting a man 
who introduced him to a real friend. 

“This friend became the best friend 
I have had.” The boys were very quiet 
and Bob’s voice was very soft. 

At the close of the story, Bob and 
the boys bowed their heads for prayer. 


Joe sneered again, “What ninnys!” 
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But Joe became bothered and curi- 
ous. Who was this friend of Bob’s? 
What kind of a guy was Bob, anyway? 
What made him different from all the 
men he had known? The men who 
came to his mother’s house were not 


good like Bob. 


Joe Wants a Friend 


The boys were tired and lost no 
time getting into their bed-rolls. That 
is, all except Joe. He lingered to 
watch Bob bank the fire for the night. 
How Joe wished he could talk with 
Bob! What could he say? All day long 
he had hung back and had not done 
his share, and so the boys avoided him 
now. Joe felt more alone than ever. 
He wanted someone to like him, or 
someone to talk with him. Tears sud- 
denly filled his eyes. 

“Aw, what’s the matter with me, 
jlubberin’ like a baby?” Joe’s thoughts 
were far deeper than words. 

Joe’s heart held the natural desires 
of any thirteen-year-old boy, but the 
tenement of the big city hindered him 
from knowing a better life. He was 
ishamed of his mother and sister. He 
had not known a father. Roaming 
through the dime store held a great 
attraction for Joe, until the day temp- 
tation overcame him and he helped 
himself to some of its many articles. 
The detective who caught him steal- 
ing reminded Joe that he was “no 
good, just like the rest of his family.” 
And society labeled him “delinquent.” 

A soft voice in the dark, Bob’s hand 
on his shoulder ,and Joe began to cry. 
“Bob,” he sobbed, “tell me about your 
friend. I ain’t never had no friend be- 
fore. Do you think your friend would 
be my friend, too?” 

That night Joe heard the story of 
Jesus Christ, with the assurance that 
he, too, could have him as a friend. 
He no longer wanted to steal. 

Jesus says, “Let the children come,” 
but slums, poverty, broken homes, 
spawning places of evil and crime hin- 
der them, and society labels them “de- 
linquents.” 


A Boy Called Peter 


Society labeled Pete “delinquent,” 
too. Delinquent, that is, until he be- 
came a hero of his football team and 
brought honor to his high school. Pete 
trudged a long, hard road until he be- 
came a victor. 

Jesus said, “Let the children come,” 
but the broken ties of a complete 
home-life hindered Pete. He, the eld- 
est, a brother, and a sister were given 
in custody to their father, a fine man 
but a cripple confined to a wheel 
chair. Pete adored his dad, but longed 
for a pal like the other boys had. One 
who could go hiking and fishing with 
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him. This lack of active companion- 
ship threw Pete into daydreaming. 

It was not long before this habit 
got a powerful hold on him and he 
began “going fishing” instead of at- 
tending school. Of course, Pete did 
not actually go fishing; he just sat on 
the bank by the river and spent hours 
dreaming. His dreams grew and be- 
came more distorted. Finally the rest- 
lessness within him forced him into 
action—that exciting venture of steal- 
ing. Unskilled in the art of the occu- 
pation, Pete became very careless with 
his loot, and society closed in on him 
and labeled him “delinquent.” 

Pete did not respond to counsel and 
was placed under the jurisdiction of 


Junior Citizen Campers building fire 
for the closing service of the day 


the court. In the last attempt to help 
him, Pete was sent to the Junior Citi- 
zen’s Camp sponsored by a Juvenile 
Protection Program of The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. 


Pete Goes to Camp 


At camp Pete was alone much of 
the time and entered into activities 
very reluctantly at first. When he dis- 
covered that participation offered an 
opportunity for him to excel, he be- 
came more interested, but still dis- 
played a negative attitude. Despite 
some progress in camp, it was obvious 
that much would have to be done if 
Pete were to be helped to adjust well 
to community living. It was recom- 
mended that he return to camp the 
following summer. 

During the second year at camp, 
Pete showed some signs of withdrawal 
and lack of cooperation at first, but 
improved as camp progressed. The 
counselors were much more optimistic 
when Pete went home this time. Back 
home the Baptist minister became 
very much interested in Pete, enlisted 
him in Sunday school, and demon- 
strated his interest in the family by 
being of real assistance to the various 


members. A real transformation took 
place in Pete’s life. Pete, the football 
star and Sunday school teacher, re- 
placed Pete, society’s “delinquent.” 

For two summers a special garden- 
ing project occupied a great deal of 
Pete’s time. The old family auto was 
sold and a garden tractor was pur- 
chased. Food was provided for the 
table and various kinds of vegetables 
were canned from the seven gardens. 
The sale of popcorn brought more 
than one hundred dollars last year, 
and a larger crop was raised this year. 

Pete also raises pigs. Indeed, he has 
made good progress in applying the 
agricultural knowledge acquired from 
his father. He has assumed a large 
share of the family’s support. 

The transformation in Pete’s life 
came about because a Junior Citizen’s 
Camp found in him something upon 
which a good life could be built, and 
helped him to build on that founda- 


tion. 


Juvenile Protection Program 


These are two of the many exam- 
ples of the power of Christian love to 
redeem life. To these whom society 
labels “delinquents,” the Juvenile Pro- 
tection Program seeks to give a Chris- 
tian chance. 

Junior Citizen’s Camps are spon- 
sored by The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society through its program 
of Juvenile Protection, in cooperation 
with the various Baptist state conven- 
tions across the country. The camp 
sites are usually provided by the 
Baptist state convention. Leadership 
comes from among the Baptist pastors 
and laymen in the state, plus profes- 
sional case workers. 

The Junior Citizen’s Camp does 
more than provide a camping experi- 
ence for society’s “delinquents” dur- 
ing the summer. It offers more than 
just spending two weeks away from 
the city. It is an experience in living 
and sharing. It gives each child a 
chance to be better and a challenge 
to live better—a challenge to go back 
into their own communities and their 
own homes and live a better life even 
though not in the most ideal sur- 
roundings. Above all, it gives them a 
chance to know Jesus Christ and to 
live as he would want them to live. 

The American Baptist Convention 
is the only denomination in the United 
States with a positive field program 
designed for the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. We pray that other 
groups will add strength to the work 
being dore 

Jesus said, “Let the children come 
to me, and do not hinder them; for 
to such belongs the kingdom of 
heaven.” 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 





Time for Reporting 


April recalls that it is time for stock- 
taking with regard to the church’s re- 
sponsibility for missionary and stew- 
ardship education. Each church is 
invited to make a report by its chair- 
man of missionary and stewardship 
education. If it has no such officer, 
the vice-president of missionary and 
stewardship education in the Woman’s 
Mission Society is asked to fill it out. 
This report then will be sent to the 
association vice-president of mission- 
ary education. 

This function provides a fine op- 
portunity to help the church to see 
its responsibility in these fields. A look 
at the eight goals, as listed in the 
leaflet “Missionary and Stewardship 
Education at a Glance,” and on the 
page of the report blank, will give the 
chairman an instrument for measur- 
ing the effectiveness of the progran 
projected during the previous year. 
The program should have been com- 
prehensive in its challenge to all the 
members of the church. It should 
have provided a variety of experi- 


spiration, discussion, service, practical 
projects, and fellowship. 

While this report will be helpful to 
those creating and promoting the mis- 
sionary-education program, it is one 
of the instruments that can most help 
a chairman in a church in planning 
and building his program for the en- 
suing year. Study it from the point 
of achievement and let that be a 
guide to new steps that should be 
taken in the new year to help the 
church and all its members bear 
Christian witness to the end of the 
earth. 


Baptist World-Mission Map 


There is being brought to comple- 
tion a new world map, fifty inches by 
seventy-two inches, in seven colors. 
This Baptist world-mission map will 
have the areas of our responsibility 
marked by the seventh of these colors 
and by other information which is 
included. The map is made on a 
modified Mercator projection, with 
the Pacific Ocean area centered. The 
map is being printed on a latex im- 


The Friendship Press, which is pub- 
lishing this edition, promises it during 
the month of April. It will be sold 
through Baptist book stores and will 
retail at $5.00. Since this Baptist 
edition is limited, churches wishing to 
secure a copy will not want to wait 
too long to do so. 


Books Should Be Read—and 
Discussed 


In an educational program that 
depends to a great extent on books, 
as does missionary education, all those 
present should read the book. This 
obvious rule is too often broken. In 
many societies and classes the book 
review has become the pleasant and 
deceptive substitute for what could be 
an educational experience. It puts the 
burden of reading on one person, 
while creating the impression that all 
the other members of the society or 
class can profit without reading the 
book. 

A book-centered program, if it is 
to be worth while, requires effort of 
preparation by all participants. A dis- 
cussion engaged in by the members 
of the group is the most profitable 
way to use the book. The members of 
the group will not read the book un- 
less they are expected to discuss it, 
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and they will probably not think for 
themselves unless they are expected 
to talk for themselves. 

There is no denying that in any 
group, organized for purposes other 
than reading and discussion, there 
will be some who are not interested 
or not willing to work. For them there 
is a limitation of appeal. It is for them 
that mass media of communication 
‘ould do the most. Films, for example, 
may stir up an initial concern which 
may lead to reading and discussion. 


Mission-Study Classes 


During the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention at Atlantic 
City, mission-study classes will pre- 
‘ede the daily sessions. Staff mem- 
bers of the department of missionary 
ind stewardship education, assisted by 
missionaries, will introduce the mate- 
rials for the new studies. Classes will 
be held on the mornings of May 19, 
20, 21, 23, and 24. Plan to attend. 
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“T often wonder why people do not 
make more of the marvelous power 
there is in kindness. It is the greatest 
lever to move the hearts of men that 
the world has even known—greater 
by far than anything that mere in- 
genuity can devise or subtlety sug- 
gest. Kindness is the kingpin of suc- 
cess in life; it is the prime factor in 
overcoming friction and making the 
human machinery run smoothly.”— 
ANDREW CHAPMAN. 


April, 1955 


MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP 


EDUCATION—CLildren 





Dear Boys AND GIRLS: 

How nice it is to talk with each of 
you once again! A short time ago you 
were introduced to the Weirton Chris- 
tian Center, located in the heart of 
the steel-mill district. You read that 
we have many activities and services 
for the members of our center. Of 
course, you realize that in each group 
and activity there are people—young 
people, middle-aged people, and older 
people. Would you like to meet a few? 

At the Christian center we have 
three kindergarten classes and two 
teachers, Lavaun Lindholm and Jean 
Ann Denny, the missionaries who help 
the boys and girls. Now, come with 
me as we quietly look in on one of 
the classes. 

There is Tommy (he is the one I 
would like you to meet), who is five 
years old. He comes to school by him- 
self each morning on the city bus. 
While he is in class he may learn to 
play with the other boys and girls, 
hear stories, have a lunch snack, color 
pictures, and have a short nap during 
rest period. 

Today the nurse is visiting the class. 
She is helping Tommy and the other 
boys and girls learn how to keep them- 
selves well. She tells them what kinds 
of food will help them to grow strong 
and healthy. At lunch time each boy 
and 
and the group thank God for the 
milk, for their school, and for the 
nurse who is so kind. 

Since it is almost three-thirty, we 
shall say good-by to Tommy and 
make our way down to the lobby. Be 
careful, for the boys and girls are 
running in from school to see who 
can be the first one in the door and 
in line for his center card. And it is— 
yes—Arthur! 

Arthur comes to the Christian cen- 
ter every day. He is eleven, is tall, 
and has very blond hair. Arthur has 
two brothers and two sisters. He lives 
exactly one block from the center. 
Arthur gets his center card from Miss 
June at the desk and goes straight to 
the boys’ club room. Mr. Denny, the 
director of men’s and boy’s activities, 
greets him. Mr. Denny is his club 
leader. 

The boys in the club (Wise Guys 
Club) are working on model cars, 
boats, and planes. It is lots of fun. As 
they work together the boys learn to 
share tools, respect each other’s work, 
make new friends, and learn many 
new and interesting facts about their 
objects. Often there are violent dis- 
agreements among the boys. But 





girl drinks some milk. Tommy 


Tommy is watching Tanya paint. He 
is waiting his turn at the easel 


through the Christian understanding 
and patience of the club leaders, boys 
and girls learn to think through ac- 
tions, and what bearing they will 
have on others. It is hard sometimes, 
for we all forget, but each day helps 
us to live together as brothers should. 

One more quick look as we see 
Margie heading for the kitchen. She is 
a member of the Ham & Eggs Cooking 
Club for girls. Each Tuesday there are 
delicious aromas arising and drifting 
through the Christian center as the 
girls meet for an hour or two in the 
kitchen. Pies, cookies, potato salad, 
sloppy joes, fudge, and other good 
things are concocted. Margie has been 
able to take some of her baked goods 
home, so that the family will really be- 
lieve that she knows how to cook. And 
she does! How proud Margie is when 
Dad and Mother ask her to make some 
of the cookies that she brought home 
from club! She has her recipe in her 
notebook and is all ready to go. 

Each month, the mothers of the chil- 
dren in kindergarten, meet to talk over 
what is being done in class, so that they 
will be better able to help their chil- 
dren at home. Then, too, once a month 
another woman’s group meets. It is 
called the Cosmopolitan Club. These 
members are very much interested in 
the Christian center. Each year they 
help buy something that we very much 
need to have in order that we may 
carry on our work. Is not that wonder- 
ful of them! English classes for people 
wanting to learn the English language, 
reading and writing are held each 
Wednesday. We are very proud that 
we can be of assistance to these 
citizens. 

And now, boys and girls, as we think 
of saying good-by, I should like you 
to see what we try to do at the Chris- 
tian center. In everything we do we 
try: 
To help each child learn of God’s 
love for all people of the world, and 
of his love for them. 
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To help each child learn what it 
means to be a friend. 

To help each child be happy with 
friends of his own age. 

To help each child become a good 
American. 

To help each child learn how to 
work as a member of his group. 

To guide each child in learning how 
to help the group to which he belongs. 

To help each child find something 
interesting to do while working and 
playing in the center. 

To help each child learn how to 
love his family. 

To help each child learn about his 
city. 

To help each child become inter- 
ested in the lives of people in other 
countries of our world. 

Your missionary friend, 
HELEN Markos 


New Audio-Visuals 
For Judson Graded Courses 


In May and June most of you will 
be teaching the missionary units in the 
Judson Graded Courses. Below are 
listed audio-visual materials to help 
teachers as they prepare these units: 

Primary: YeaR I]—“Our Church 
at work in Africa.” Sumo, A Boy of 
Africa. This tells the story of an Afri- 
can boy. Sumo lives in a thatch-roofed 
hut in a jungle village. He goes with 
his uncle to the mission school, meets 
the missionaries, and begins to live a 
new life. Filmstrip with manuscript. 
Rental, $1.00. In the Footsteps of the 
Witch Doctor. This is an appealing 
story of an African boy. When the 
witch doctor’s efforts to heal an in- 
jured leg fail, the boy’s mother takes 
him to a mission hospital. They remain 
at the mission station and the lad 
grows up there. He studies medicine 
and returns to serve his own people. 
Sound motion picture. Rental, $7.00. 

Primary: YeAR III—“Children in 
America Learn About Jesus.” One 
Way Street. This is the story of Peter, 
a young boy who lives and plays on the 
streets of a big city. Through a Chris- 
tian center he and his entire family 
are won to Christ. Filmstrip with man- 
uscript. Rental, $1.50. Sale, $3.00. 
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Junior: Year I—“The Good News 
in India.” A Visit to Vellore. This is 
the story of Thambi, an Indian Village 
boy who is injured while playing. 
When the remedies of his frantic par- 
ents and the Hindu priest fail, he is 
taken to the Vellore mobile clinic and 
Vellore Hospital, where he is physically 
and spiritually cured. Color and sound 
motion picture. Rental, $6.00. A Chris- 
tian Festival. This has been produced 
especially for children. It is the story 
of Ram and Prema, who live in a far- 
away village deep in the jungles of 
South India. There are many scenes 
of village life, and the story of the boy 
and girl and their Christian festival 
is an appealing one. Color filmstrip 
with manuscript. Rental, $2.00. Sale, 
$4.00. 

Juntor: Year II—‘“Baptists in 
Latin America.” Getting Better Ac- 
quainted with Latin America. An ex- 
cellent series of slides illustrating the 
procedure of a vacation Bible school 
project on Latin America. Making use 
of many actual slides on Latin Amer- 
ican countries, the group gathers and 
prepares materials, integrates them 
into the missionary subject, and finally 
exhibits them to the whole church. 
Slides with manuscript. Rental, $1.00. 





Caribbean Crossroads. A tour of the 
islands of the Caribbean where our 
Baptist mission work is being carried 
on. We see pictures of our schools, 
churches, and rural mission work, as 
well as the surrounding countryside in 
Puerto Rico, Haiti, and Cuba. Slides 
with manuscript. Rental, $1.00. Paulo 
of Brazil. The story of a twelve-year- 
old boy who puts his musical talents 
to use in making new friends and win- 
ning boys and girls to Jesus. It empha- 
sizes the stewardship of time and tal- 
ents. Color filmstrip with manuscript. 
Rental, $2.00. 

Order now the visual materials you 
will need for use in the next two 
months. It pays to look up the visual 
material well in advance. 

A new visual-aids catalogue is now 
available from your nearest Baptist 
library of visual aids. Many new ma- 
terials on missions have been included, 
and in the subject index a section has 
been added listing children’s materials. 
Teachers may have copies free. Write 
to the Baptist Library of Visual Aids 
nearest you. Libraries are located at 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y.; 19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 
3, Ill.; and 2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 
5, Calif. 


CHRISTIAN WORLD OUTREACH—The B. Y. Z. 





Looking for Something? 


On Christian world outreach? Look- 
ing for something for your B.Y.F., or 
Christian youth council, or summer 
camp, conference, or retreat? Here it 
is! The new exciting youth missionary 
materials for 1955-1956. 


ForEIGN-MISSION THEME: The Chris- 
tian Mission in a Revolutionary 
World 


Senior Highs and Older Youth 


Mission Unlimited. By S. Franklin 
Mack. A picture book that interprets 
the world mission of the church 
through superb photographs and 
pointed text. Cloth, $2.00; paper, 
$1.25. 

Hunger and Hope. By Rowena Fer- 
guson. A discussion pamphlet that ex- 
plains what is happening around the 
world and explores the “why” of 
Christian missions. Leader’s guide in- 
cluded. Paper, 50 cents. 

When We Pray. Compiled by Wil- 
mina Rowland. A devotional booklet, 
related to world youth projects, for 
individual or group use. Information 
from twelve lands. Paper, 50 cents. 

It’s Worth Your Life. By Erma Paul 


Ferrari. A missionary vocation pam- 
phlet that points out how young peo- 
ple can find their place in the Chris- 
tian world mission. Paper, 50 cents. 


Junior Highs 


World Upside Down. Edited by 
Margaret Greene. Seven stories by 
well-known writers about situations 
younger teen-agers face today in Af- 
rica, India, Thailand, Japan, Korea, 
China, and the Near East. Cloth, 
$2.00; paper, $1.25. 

How to Use “World Upside Down.” 
By Margaret Greene. Paper, 50 cents. 
Indian 


Home -MIssioN ‘THEME: 


Americans 


Senior Highs and Older Youth 


Doors Toward the Sunrise. By Earle 
F. Dexter. Stories about new situations 
young Indians are facing today. Cloth, 
$2.00; paper, $1.25. 

Youth Guide on “Indian Ameri- 
cans.” By John D. Banks. Includes 
suggestions for worship services and 
fellowship meetings. Paper, 50 cents. 

This Is the Indian American. By 
Louisa Rossiter Shotwell. Pictorial 
book introducing Indian Americans 
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through photographs and text. Paper, 
50 cents. 

Strangers in Their Own Land. Color 
filmstrip about an Indian American 
family in a modern city. 75 frames. 
Reading script. $5.00. 

Strong Hearts for God. By Dorothy 
O. Bucklin. The story of Baptist In- 
dian Americans. $1.00. 


Junior Highs 


The Birdsong Boys. By Irving 
Crump. A story, packed with action, 
about how Indian and non-Indian 
teen-agers in a town high school and 
on a reservation in New York state 
became real friends. Cloth, $2.00; 
paper, $1.25. 

How to Use “The Birdsong Boys” 
and “The Turquoise Horse.” Paper, 
50 cents. 

The Turquoise Horse. By Eleonor 
Hull. This story centers around Yazi, 
a Navaho boy in the Southwest who 
went to a mission school. Plenty of 
Indian lore and suspense. Cloth, $2.00; 
paper, $1.25. 


Fellowship Guild 


Dear GIRLS: 





It is hard to believe but the national 
guild house party is only three months 
away. The dates are July 9-16. That 
means you had better circle that week 
on your calendar and resolve now to 
be present. 

Last year we had the largest regis- 
tration of any year since house parties 
were begun at Green Lake in 1950. 
Total registration was 189. Of that 
number, 132 were girls. Those who 
attended had a wonderful time. They 
worshiped, played, ate, discussed girls’ 
problems, strengthened their devo- 
tional lives, and went home deter- 
mined to live closer to Christ. On the 
last night many indicated they wanted 
to enter a church vocation. 

You are going to miss a wonderful 
week if you fail to make it this year. 
Cost is $34.00, including $6.00 for 
registration. You still have time to 
save or earn that amount if you begin 
immediately. 

Next month we shall give you the 
full story on our leaders. This time I 
want to tell you about our cathedral- 
hour leader, Mrs. William Sutterlin, 
of Portland, Oreg. (“Cathedral” is 
the guild word for “vespers.”) Mrs. 
Sutterlin is the wife of the director of 
Christian education at the First Bap- 
tist Church, Portland. She and her 
husband were missionaries in Swatow, 
South China, for a year and a half 
before they had to return home be- 
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cause of her illness. You are going to 
enjoy her. 

The house party theme this year is 
“Bless This House.” Many exciting 
features are being planned. I shall be 
looking for you on July 9. 

Sincerely yours, 


hewitt a. Cale 
A Night in India 


“It.makes me very happy to enclose 
our application for enrolment as the 
Laura Adams Society of the Issaquah, 
Washington Community Church,” 
writes Mrs. William L. Reid, state Fel- 
lowship Guild counselor for Washing- 
ton. “I have such an enthusiastic group 
of girls that it is a real pleasure to 
work with them. We now have sixteen 
in our Ann Judson chapter.” 

Recently this guild, named for a 
new missionary to South India (Laura 
Adams is the wife of Elmer Adams), 
welcomed four new members during 
a stimulating program on India. Mrs. 
Cecil Belcher, sister of Mrs. Adams, 
and member of the Issaquah church, 
showed pictures of the Adamses at 
work. Letters from these missionaries 
were read. Saris were worn by each 
girl and counselor. The India feast 
dish of rice and curry was served and 
eaten in Indian manner (with the 
fingers) . 

Literally, the girls spent the night 
in India. Out of this vital experience, 
they feel very close to their mission- 
aries around the world. 

Mrs. Reid reported that the num- 
ber of guilds in Washington has dou- 
bled during the past year. 


It’s Fun to Go Calling 


One of Chicago’s newest guilds, the 
Ann Judson chapter of the First Bap- 
tist Church, plans two meetings each 
month, one for business and program, 
the other for participation with adult 


Mrs. Park Farrington, Woman’s So- 
ciety president, pinning corsages on 
new members, Laura Adams Society 


members of the church in a monthly 
calling schedule. 

Carrie M. Thompson, counselor 
(also treasurer of Baptist Missionary 
Training School), writes that meet- 
ings are held on Sunday, starting with 
dinner immediately following the 
morning worship service. Often the 
girls do all the dining-room work— 





Ann Judson Guild, First Church, Chi- 
cago. Carrie M. Thompson (center) 
counselor. Louise Voth (back, right) 


setting tables, serving, clearing up—at 
the dinner for callers and new mem- 
bers of the church. 

On their first calling adventure, the 
girls visited all youth of the church 
school in preparation for Youth Week. 
Each had an adult partner. They came 
back extremely enthusiastic and eager 
for similar experiences each month. 

The chapter has made a contribu- 
tion to the Green Lake Prayer Tower 
Fund and assisted in filling the 
church’s White Cross quota. Next year 
the girls hope to have their own quota. 

Plans are underway for the guild to 
be represented at the national guild 
house party, the Lake Geneva school of 
missions, the Chicago Baptist Associa- 
tion camp. 

Not long ago, one girl from First 
Baptist Church, Chicago, attended a 
meeting of the Ann Judson Guild of 
First Baptist Church, Oak Park, at the 
South Chicago Neighborhood House. 





Laura Adams Society at its India 


night. Mrs. William Reid, state 
counselor, standing, second right 
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Elected—to Serve 
By BLANCHE M. HODGE 


LECTION OF OFFICERS car- 
ries a certain sense of new begin- 
nings, of untraveled paths, of a future 
unknown and beckoning. It is an event 
worthy of great preparation in any 
organization. But when it is over, and 
the work lies ahead, what of those 
elected? 

It is well that each one look closely 
at herself, examine her heart, her mo- 
tives, her resources, and her special re- 
sponsibilities. Churches and civic or- 
ganizations are full of people who set 
out with the best intentions to serve, 
only to wind up in a little while with 
a motor which has stalled on an icy 
hill or in a sandy desert. The work 
suffers, the worker misses the oppor- 
tunity for development, and then we 
wait for another election, with hope. 
Jesus sums it up in succinct words, 
“This man began to build, but was not 
able to finish.” 

As an officer approaches any task no 
matter how seemingly humble in the 
Woman’s Society, she must first realize 
that her being chosen was of God. 
Without this assurance and reliance 
upon this knowledge her service is in 
vain. To do Christ’s work each one 
must be his servant and rely upon his 
power. It makes all the difference in 
the motivation and in the ability to go 
forward when the way is rough. 


The Challenge 


Underlying the immediate work for 
which she is elected is the greatest one 
in building the kingdom! “The Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many.” He so unforgettably 
illustrated his mission: “Jesus knowing 
that the Father had given all things 
into his hands, and that he was come 
from and went to God; he riseth from 
supper and laid aside his garments; 
and took a towel, and girded himself. 
After that he poureth water into a 
basin and began to wash the disciples’ 
feet.” With this picture focused in our 
minds when we are elected, we can 
begin to understand our mission. 

Any kind of Christian service means 
ministering to people. No smoothly 
running machine can take the place of 
contact with those who need spiritual 
help. Alice Freeman Palmer has been 
often quoted at this point. She said: 
“It is people that count. You want to 
put yourself into people; they touch 
other people; these others still others, 
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and so you go on working forever.” 
To have something to impart, we must 
first of all have within ourselves the 
richness of spiritual resources. The 
sure way for any leader to succeed 
comes through reliance upon God for 
strength, and through imparting to 
others the overflow of the Spirit. With 
this concept there is dignity and tre- 
mendous challenge in every humble 
service. 


The Responsibility 


Then we come to the specific re- 
sponsibility which no officer should 
take lightly. If she interprets this spe- 
cial office as part of her kingdom serv- 
ice, then she must do it with the utmost 
of her ability. To do this she secures 
the recommended plans for the new 
office. These suggestions may well be 
modified, enlarged, or changed to fit 
special needs. They must be studied, 
however, if we are to understand the 
work involved. Out of this careful 
evaluation can come the creative re- 
sult of another personality upon the 
whole. The results upon the work are 
tremendous when each one adds his 
insight and her contribution. 

Every new officer or chairman has 
definite materials which should come 
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Fortieth Anniversary, Fellowship Guild 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The combined choirs of the Eastern 
Baptist College, St. Davids, Pa., and 
the Eastern Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will be directed 
by Professor Joel A. Anderson. 
Brass Ensemble also will partici- 
pate in the dramatic presentation. 
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to her. They are prepared by the na- 
tional officers and chairmen and are 
for our guidance. If these have not 
been given to you as a new officer by 
your predecessor, then inquiry should 
be made through the president or 
chairman of leadership training as to 
their availability. 

Every officer and chairman should 
study the leader’s guide, the report 
book, the goals of the year, the con- 
stitution, and all other materials per- 
taining to her special work. She needs 
to know the ongoing program through 
the woman’s pages in MISSIONS mag- 
azine and through “Scope” in Cru- 
sader. If she gives herself to the task 
she will find constant new ways to in- 
terpret her work and to emphasize its 
importance in the society. 


Leadership Training 

Because each officer, no matter how 
experienced, needs renewal of spirit in 
her responsibilities and an awareness 
of new methods of procedures, you 
read on this page last month an an- 
nouncement of the leadership training 
conferences to be held in each state 
this year and next. This effort should 
reach not only to the state but to every 
association and every church. There 
should be no woman elected or 
appointed this year throughout the 
American Baptist Convention who has 
not availed herself of a course in lead- 
ership training. 

At Green Lake, July 9-16, we will 
have our second annual national wom- 
an’s conference with the best leader- 
ship available. Each state has been 
given a quota, so all can be repre- 
sented. The best leaders and potential 
leaders among women in the states 
should come. Only in strengthening the 
state leadership can we strengthen the 
whole. 

Christian service and _ leadership 
among lay men and lay women today 
are far more important than is com- 
monly recognized. Too often the newly 
elected officer does not know where to 
obtain the tools and training for her 
task, and so it goes half done or not 
done at all. The whole work of the 
church is dependent upon the conse- 
crated, dedicated, and trained lay 
leaders. In this way the church is es- 
tablished in the world and in this way 
it must go forward. We must consider 
the seriousness of an election to any 
office and then walk forward into the 
supreme joy of serving Christ. 

In the words of Emerson, “When I 
have attempted to give myself to others 
by services, it proved an mtellectual 
trick, no more. They eat your services 
like apples and leave you out. But love 
them and they feel you and delight in 
you all the time.” 

Elected—To Serve! 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR MEETING 





Christian Family Life Program 


By FRANCES GIBBS 


Tueme: Undergirdings of Family 
Strength 

Hymn: 
Earth” 

[To the Leader: mention might be 
made that National Family Week is 
observed interdenominationally during 
the week preceding Mother's Day. 
Therefore, it is fitting that the women 
»f our churches consider the influence 
‘that is theirs in making the home a 
bulwark of strength. The theme can be 
livided into three emphases, any one 

f which might be used as a topic for 
the entire meeting. It is suggested that 
he discussion of each section be lim- 
‘ted to eight minutes. An introduction 
o each section follows, with references 
to source material.| 

DISCUSSION 

1. Is the atmosphere of the home 
Christian? This implies that the cli- 
mate or atmosphere of homes differ, 
and that the product of homes differs 
according to the environment or the 
spirit within. Peace and calm would 
surely call for orderliness, cleanliness, 
harmony in color, soft-spoken words. 
An inviting atmosphere that draws 
others to our homes would indicate 
that there was friendliness, thoughtful- 
ness, interesting conversation, gracious 
hospitality. 

It is obvious that Christian charac- 
ter can develop best where the back- 
eround of the home is conducive to it. 
Christian character does not develop in 
a vacuum. Teaching about the love of 
God can be effective only if parents 
are patient and kindly in their ap- 
proach to their children. That God 
reveals himself through beauty is more 
natural to understand if there are 
things of beauty about. 

There is nothing that ranks higher 
than good, consistent living. Example 
speaks more forcefully than any 
amount of teaching. Children are hon- 
est because honesty is the practice of 
the home; it is the thing that is 
“done”; and, as a general rule, chil- 
dren will not break faith. When 
churchgoing is a part of the basic pat- 
tern of the home, it becomes the ex- 
pected practice. If the home life is 
attractive to the child, if he is secure 
in his love, if family traditions become 
a joyful and important part of his life, 
then he has a sense of belonging. He 
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“For the Beauty of the 


will not want to betray the family of 
which he is so definitely a part. The 
climate of the home is the undergird- 
ing from which youth works out his 
own code of ethics, his own attitudes 
and practices. 

[The following source material is 
recommended: Doorway to a Happy 
Home, by Mrs. Clarence H. Hamilton, 
Chapter IV; The Recovery of Fam- 
ily Life, by Elton and Pauline True- 
blood, Chapter V; The Home and 
Christian Living, by Percy R. and 
Myrtle H. Hayward.| , 

2. Is there a deep religious faith in 
the home? Jesus explained the ideal 
of the kingdom of God through the 
medium of the family. He speaks of 
God as Father, and of all men as 
brothers. Both find their sustaining 
strength in the quality of love. The 
family thus becomes a kingdom of 
God in miniature and the interpreta- 
tion of the love of God and Jesus’ way 
of life. Therefore, the responsibility of 
homemakers is to nourish the Christian 
faith lest it lose its power. This we will 
know if we no longer feel an anchor- 
age when the anxieties of life hover 
over us, as we meet the inevitable 
crises of life. 

Granted that we have already found 
this faith, it will need to be nourished 
by regular practice of worship. Family 
devotions give strength to the individ- 
ual members and serve to knit parents 
and children into an enduring fellow- 
ship. The techniques of family worship 
are varied. The method or form de- 
pends upon the needs of the particular 
family. Above all, the practice must 
be a sincere expression in search of 
God, if it is to “take.” It may call for 
some experimentation in order to find 
an effective way for the whole family 
to participate. 

Of course, worship need not always 
be formal or limited to a particular 
time. The thoughtful parent will cap- 
ture situations as they arise and explain 
the nature of God through them. A 
view of the starry heavens to a small 
child portrays God as wondrous. Show- 
ing hospitality to persons of other 
races unites us all in one fellowship 
under God. 

[Some questions that might be an- 
swered or discussed are: What type of 
family worship is most effective where 


ages of children are widely spread? 
What are some of the aids to family 
worship that are currently published? 
How can a family, not accustomed to 
worship in the home, begin the prac- 
tice and have it seem natural and 
Spontaneous? See bibliography in 
Guideposts to Creative Family Wor- 
ship, by Edward W. and Anna Laura 
Beghard. The entire book is recom- 
mended for this section.] 

3. Is homemaking a vocation? A 
vocation implies a summons to a par- 
ticular occupation that consumes a 
major portion of a person’s time and 
interest. Mothers have chosen their 
vocation of homemaking. It is hard 
work, requires much ingenuity, the 
hours are long. It may mean obscurity, 
in a sense, for a capable woman to step 
out of one career for which she is 
skilled and highly trained into the role 
of motherhood, where she will be faced 
with altogether new situations and ad- 
justments. But to apply. her abilities 
and education into rearing the next 
generation in the highest standards she 
knows is not only farsighted but deeply 
rewarding. Projecting herself into the 
destiny of those she has helped to cre- 
ate should afford no small measure of 
expression and challenge. 

[For discussion: Can a mother avoid 
boredom in her daily routine? When 
is there justification for a mother to 
become a wage earner, along with the 
father? The Recovery of Family Life, 
by Trueblood, Chapter III, is recom- 
mended for source material. For ad- 
ditional reading the following, which 
may be secured from the Baptist Board 
of Education and Publication, 1703 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., are 
recommended: Hearthstone magazine ; 
“Church and Home in Partnership” ; 
“How to Conduct Family Worship at 
the Table”; “Parents Are First Teach- 
ers of Religion”; “Christian Worship 
in the Family’; “Home Dedication 
Service”; “Ten Suggestions for En- 
riching Family Life.”| 

Leaver: There are phases of family 
life that have not been touched upon, 
but we have emphasized three of the 
more general undergirdings of the 
home. They are the foundational prin- 
ciples for working out the fine details 
of living in this most basic unit of 
society. 

The Christian home, if it is to make 
its unique contribution to the com- 
munity, must not lose sight of the 
ideals of living set forth in the Judeo- 
Christian faith. Materialism has a sad 
grip upon too many modern homes, 
where television and the deep freeze 
become the axis on which the home 
revolves. 

PRAYER: For Christian homes. 

Hymn: “Bless This House.” 








News FROM THE WORLD OF MISSIONS 





Encounter with the Orient 


I. Ceylon and India 


By JOEL SORENSON 


SIA—-continent of vastness, East- 

ern tyranny, and appalling pov- 
erty! Asia-—continent of mystery, awe, 
and enchantment! Asia—continent of 
social and political unrest, scene of 
modern revolutions, 
home of hundreds 
of millions rising up 
from their humilia- 
tion, asking for na- 
tional freedom, hu- 
man rights, and 
bread! 

I had been ap- 
pointed to visit this 
continent. The Baptist youth of the 
free Asia had requested a visit of a 
representative of the youth committee 
of the Baptist World Alliance. I had 
been chosen for this task, with the 
aim of extending a hand of fellowship 
to the scattered groups of young 
Christians in nine Asian countries be- 
longing to our Baptist fellowship. I 
had never visited Asia before, but 
knew something regarding the life 
and thinking of its people through 
books. My task was tremendous—to 
link East and West in the name of 
Christ. At the same time, it was both 
a fascinating and a very difficult task. 

I took off from my home town— 
Stockholm, Sweden—on the tenth of 
October. I had ten weeks of travel 
and speaking ahead of me. Air trans- 
portation was the only reasonable way 
of traveling. The Scandinavian Air- 
lines DC-6 carried me via Oslo, Co- 
penhagen, Diisseldorf—bad weather 
over Germany!—Geneva, and Rome 
to the edge of Africa. In Cairo we 
stopped early in the morning for 
breakfast. 





Life in the Orient 


The plane was soon off again for 
the next stop, my first stop in Asia. 
Karachi was the name of the place 
and Pakistan the country. There is no 
Baptist work in this Mohammedan 
city. I had to stop over a day to make 
connections with Ceylon. Here East- 
ern life in its poverty and primitivism 
hits you right in the face. Camels, 
bazaars, narrow streets, fruit markets, 
enormous crowds of people, women in 
colorful saris—this was the first im- 
pression. How different the street life 
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from that to which a European is 
accustomed! The only sign of Chris- 
tian activity I saw was a building for 
a Bible society—but it was, closed that 
day! 

After another night on an airplane 
—a KLM Constellation—I woke up 
early in the morning just to see the 
fog lift from an enchanting island in 
the sea: Ceylon. Big, green palms 
bowed their crowned heads in a wel- 
come gesture, and the sun colored the 
picture with golden light! And I was 
welcomed also by Willie Wickrama- 
singhe—speaker at the Stockholm 
Congress in 1949—and other good 
Baptists from Ceylon. There was not 
too much time to rest. After a brief 
breakfast we were off in a small Eng- 
lish Morris for an all-day visit to the 
center of the island. 


Beautiful Ceylon 


Ceylon is a beautiful island. Every- 
thing was fresh and green. The rice 
fields were carrying their crops. The 
road was narrow and winding. Soon 
we entered the hill country, with its 
charming and impressive views. ‘Two 
elephants came walking along the 
road slowly. The people looked 
healthy and happy. The women had 
an unmistakable charm. Of course, 
the people are very poor—but every- 
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thing looked much nicer than in 
Karachi. 

Baptist work in Ceylon is not very 
big. There are about 1,600 Baptists 
on the island. Out of 8.1-million peo- 
ple, 5.2-million are Buddhists and 
1.6-million Hindus. So the Baptists 
are a very small minority. They have, 
however, forty-three schools, most of 
which are primary schools. We visited 
one of them, directed in connection 
with a Baptist church. There the ele- 
mentary knowledge of mathematics, 
reading, and writing was given under 
the shadow of the palms. 

In a place called Matale, I met 
with Baptist church members in a 
garden party. Then I attended a serv- 
ice in the church. The light was going 
out all the time in the church, and 
so my first speech on Asian soil was 
given in quite a dramatic setting! 


Buddhist Influence 


The Baptists of the island have a 
certain dignity that springs from their 
beginnings in the work of the great 
Baptist Missionary Society, which 
brought the Baptist faith to the island. 
The mood of the Baptists is British, 
the dress of the pastors British—the 
ecclesiastical collar! The growth of the 
churches is slow. Baptists share the 
difficulties of all Protestant Christians 
on the island—increased Buddhist ac- 
tivity. There is, for example, a law for- 
bidding religious influence in schools. 

The Baptists have a college for boys 
and a high school for girls. But they 
are not allowed to proclaim our 
faith to the non-Christians! I had to 
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A busy day in the life of an Indian potter, who barely earns his daily food 
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vive a speech, rather general in na- 
ture, not mentioning Christ, in the 
chapel service of the boys’ college— 
Carey College—because the majority 
of the students came from non-Chris- 
tian homes. What a blow to Christian 
vangelism! And my Ceylonese host 
ior my last meal on the island said 
‘hat in all probability the Christians 
vill have to suffer persecution rather 
oon. If it comes, I believe that faith 
f our Baptist brethren will be strong 
nough to withstand the threat. 


\mong the Telugus 


In India, I touched only two of the 
nain cities: Madras and Calcutta. In 
Madras, I came in contact with the 
reat Telugu work. There are several 
felugu churches in Madras. There 
re about 128,000 members in the 
Telugu Baptist churches related to 
he American Baptist Convention. 
(he Canadian Baptists also are doing 
n excellent work among the Telugus, 
vith a total of 60,000 members in 
heir churches. 

The Telugus are friendly, happy, 
ind rather lively. They sent greetings 
to the rest of the Baptists in the world, 
whom they wanted to share in their 
suffering and in the evangelization of 
South India. A church in Madras 
with eight hundred members baptized 
last year 120 people. For a century 
now, South India has been a respon- 
sive fruitful mission field, and is so 


today. 


Poverty of Calcutta 


Calcutta—vast city of enormous 
poverty! I have never seen anything 
like it in my whole life. On my way 
to the airport at night, I saw people 
lying all along the pavements, sleeping. 
Two men, who had visited a Baptist 
church fairly regularly, were asked by 
the pastor: “Where do you live?” 
“Oh,” they said, “at the governor’s 
residence.” The pastor was somewhat 
bewildered. They did not look as if 
they lived with the governor’s staff! 
And they didn’t! What they meant 
was that they slept on the street out- 
side the palace! I was overwhelmed 
by this jungle of human beings. Six 
million people in the city! 

Sunday night I preached in the 
church which William Carey built in 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It still stands! And I saw the 
baptistery where Adoniram and Ann 
Judson and Luther Rice from the 
U. S. A. — Congregationalist mission- 
aries who by studying the Bible on 
their way to India had become con- 
vinced Baptists—were baptized in 
1812. The church was packed with 
people. I felt the sweep of the wings 
of great Baptist history that evening! 
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Integration in Sight for Home 


Mission Societies 


About fifty years ago, American 
Baptists began to think about the 
merger, or integration, of their two 
Home Mission Societies, but we were 
not ready for it at that time. After 
1925, however, at various times and 
in various ways the matter was consid- 
ered and integration recommended. 
The dream persisted and began to 
take form. 

The acquiring of the building at 
164 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., by 
The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, greatly stimulated the move- 
ment toward integration. There it was 
possible for both societies to have 
offices together and for officers and 
staff of both societies to work in closer 
cooperation than was possible previ- 
ously. In 1953, a joint committee on 
integration was formed, and _ since 
then plans have moved forward stead- 
ily, step by step. In September, 1954, 
definite recommendations were sub- 
mitted to the two boards of managers 
in joint sessions, and unanimous tenta- 
tive approval was given to the plans, 
which were referred to a joint com- 
mittee on bylaws of the two boards. 

At the January meetings of the 
boards, and also at a joint session, the 
proposed changes in the bylaws of the 
two societies were tentatively ap- 
proved unanimously, and it was de- 
cided to give notice of the proposed 
changes to the General Council, so 
that they could be presented legally 
at the time of the Atlantic City con- 
vention in May. Proposed bylaws for 
the two boards were also considered 
and generally approved, and they will 
be voted on by the boards, if the dele- 
gates approve of the plans for inte- 
gration as set forth in the proposed 
bylaws of the two societies. 


Not Actual Merger 


It should be clearly understood that 
the plans call for integration of pro- 
gram and staff, not for actual merger. 
There will still be two societies, main- 
taining their legal identities for fidu- 
ciary relationships, and there will still 
be two boards of managers, identical 
in membership and with practically 
identical bylaws. 

At Atlantic City, at the separate an- 
nual business meetings of the two so- 
cieties, it will be moved to amend the 
present bylaws by substituting in their 
places the proposed bylaws. In some 
respects the bylaws are the same as the 
present ones, but in other respects, in 
order to make possible real integra- 
tion, they are quite different. 


Following, in outline, is what these 
proposed new bylaws will accomplish: 

1. They call for the election by bal- 
lot for terms of one year of the same 
officers for both societies, including a 
president, an Eastern vice-president, 
a Central vice-president, a Western 
vice-president, and a recording secre- 
tary. There shall be at least two men 
and two women among the five. They 
shall not serve for more than three 
consecutive years. 

2. Provision is also made for the 
election by the boards for both so- 
cieties of an executive secretary, a 
treasurer, an assistant treasurer, and 
such other secretaries and officers as 
may be required. 

3. The board of managers (to be 
known as “The American Baptist 
Home Mission Board,” or some other 
riame to be agreed upon after confer- 
ence with the boards of the Foreign 
Mission Societies) shall be composed 
of fifty-two voting members, who shall 
be identical for both societies, and 
shall include (a) four officers of the 
societies, namely, the president and 
the three vice-presidents; (b) board 
members elected at the annual meet- 
ings, in three classes of sixteen persons 
each: (1) thirty-six members elected 
for three-year terms, twelve each year, 
eighteen men and eighteen women, 
each class representing the three areas 
equally; (2) twelve elected for three- 
year terms, four each year, either men 
or women, including those with spe- 
cial abilities, such as members of the 
finance committee, and also one youth 
representative each year. 

In addition to the above, the presi- 
dents of American Baptist state 
women’s mission societies and presi- 
dents of state councils of American 
Baptist men shall be associate mem- 
bers of the boards, with right of dis- 
cussion but no vote. Provision is also 
made for present members of the 
boards to serve out their present terms, 
even though that means for the next 
two years that the boards will be 
slightly larger than the fifty-two mem- 
bers called for by the proposed bylaws. 

4. The bylaws also call for a meet- 
ing for the organization of the boards 
as soon as possible after the annual 
meetings, preferably on the closing 
day of the convention and in the city 
where the convention is held. At that 
time the boards shall elect their own 
chairman, vice-chairman, and record- 
ing secretary, and appoint as officers 
of the societies those mentioned in 2, 


above. 
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d I. AN ENDOWED BAPTIST 
eadte SCHOOL for BOYS 


In an atmosphere that combines high academic achievement 
with distinctive Christian emphasis, Peddie prepares boys for 
college and for life. Peddie graduates are students in the out- 
standing universities of the nation. 360 boys and 43 faculty 
members provide for individual attention. Bible instruction 
is given to all boys. Junior School, grades 5 through 8; 
Upper School, grades 9 through 12. 280-acre campus. New 
gymnasium; swimming pool, complete athletic program. 
Daily chapel and public speaking required. Y.M.C.A. and 
Boy Scouts. Summer School permitting acceleration of course. 
Rev. F. Robert Steiger, Chaplain 





For catalog and all information address: 


Carrol Oscar Morong, B.D., Th.D., Headmaster 





_ — Box M Hightstown, New Jersey 








Shurtleff College 


FOUNDED 1827 
Alton Illinois 


The Baptist College of Unois 


Has trained men and women for 


Christian leadership for 127 years 


@ Pre-professional @ Business 


@ Engineering @ Music 


DAVID ANDREW WEAVER, President 

















KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Offering . . « Individualized Christian education 
Outstanding faculty 
High academic recognition 
Four-year course in liberal arts 


Exceptional facilities 


“Fellowship tn Learning” 


Weimer K. Hicks, Pres. 














5. The proposed bylaws outline the 
duties of the board virtually as do the 
present bylaws; define the time and 
place of the annual meeting of the so- 
cieties; make provision for special 
meetings and emergency situations; 
define relations with the American 
Baptist Convention; provide for 
amendments to the bylaws of the so- 
cieties; and follow the present bylaws 
with regard to several other matters 
of procedure. 

If the two societies in their separate 
annual business meetings at Atlantic 
City vote to adopt these proposed by- 
laws, then the nominating committee 
of the convention will be asked to sub- 
mit nominations as outlined above, 
and a meeting for the organization of 
the two boards will be held. At that 
time the proposed bylaws of the new 
boards will be acted upon. The two 
boards, identical in membership, will 
meet simultaneously, and in the ma- 
jority of cases votes shall be consid- 
ered and recorded as votes of each 
board and society. 

The proposed bylaws of the boards 
will go further into integration, listing 
the departments, fifteen in number, 
and defining their responsibilities. As 
at present the bylaws of the boards 
will also deal with the duties of the 
officers and secretaries, and the duties 
and rules of the executive committee 
and the finance committee, including 
rules for investments and for handling 
various financial matters. 


Increased Efficiency 


There is a deepening conviction 
that this process of integration, when 
well under way, will make for in- 
creased efficiency in all our home-mis- 
sion work, for a closer cooperation 
with other denominational home-mis- 
sion agencies, and for a still larger 
participation on the part of the women 
in our total home-mission strategy and 
thrust. While there may not be any 
substantial financial saving, especially 
at first, it is generally agreed that 
more will be accomplished for the dol- 
lars expended at a real saving of time 
and energy, and that the program of 
work will be increased and the results 
enlarged. The boards and their staff 
look forward with high anticipation 
to the years ahead. 

We sincerely wish for the Foreign 
Societies and boards the same sense of 
fellowship and joyous anticipation 
that has been ours as they, too, move 
definitely toward integration. 


Isaac HiccINnBoTHAM, Chairman 
Joint Committee on Bylaws, 
of the Home Mission Societies 


Mrs. RatpH Brown, Secretary 
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w Much Is Enough? 


Enough to train these children to become future leaders 
in Christian work in the Orient? 

Enough to care for you, too, in life’s autumn years? 
AN ANNUITY MAY PROVIDE ENOUGH 


for all of you in the years to come. 


For further information, write for the free leaflet, Building Tomorrow's World 


Miss Annie E. Root, Treasurer 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


152 Madison Avenue . New York 16, N. Y. 














Billinsky Fallaw Brush Gezork Pearson Hazelton Minear 


ANDOVER NEWTON Theological School 


The Seminary of Adoniram Judson 

First Missionary of the A.B.F.M.S. | 
Tuck ’ Linn 
@ Outstanding Faculty 


Fourteen Professors and Twelve Special Lecturers 





@ Well-Balanced Curriculum 


Including Clinical Training, Field Work and Internship 





@ Adequate Dormitories for single and married students ee 


@ Scholarship Aid Available 


For Information write 
Herbert Gezork, President 


ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


210 Herrick Road Newton Centre 59, Massachusetts 
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THIS IS YOUR INVITATION 
to 


BAPTIST INSTITUTE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 
Saturday, May 14, 3:30 P.M. 


Visit one of the most beautiful campuses in the American 
Baptist Convention on your way to Atlantic City. 

Share in the fellowship at the eastern training school for 
girls who are entering church and missionary vocations. 





GATEWAY TO CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


Mrs. Leslie E. Swain 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES DESIRING TO ENTER CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


Commencement Speaker 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Oscar W. Henperson, President 


P. O. Box 37 Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


(Turn south on Roberts Road, off U. S. 30, in 
Bryn Mawr, suburb of Philadelphia) 
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South India Mission 
Has Annual Conference 


Missionaries Review Work and 
Plan for the Year Ahead; Take 
Time Also for Fellowship 


By OLIVE E. JONES 


Psalm 27:3—“Yet will I be confi- 
dent”—was the theme of the annual 
conference of the South India Mis- 
sion, held recently at Ongole. Five 
missionaries had been refused visas, 
and we were deeply concerned. 


Inspiring Addresses 


John Piet, of Vellore, formerly of 
the Arcot Mission, now in the Church 
of South India, brought four excellent 
addresses on “The Message,” “The 
Means,” “The Man,” and “The 
Method.” He also preached the Sun- 
day evening English sermon. 

Inspiring devotions were led by 
Miss Rowland, Miss Keans, Mr. Ray, 
Dr. Eaton, Dr. Adams, and Dr. Allen. 
Mr. Ray told of a preacher who was 
about to start a meeting. A group 
came with lights and told him that he 
must not hold the service. The 
preacher refused to be frightened, and 
then they told him they would kill 
him. Still the preacher refused to be 
frightened, and replied that when one 
seed died a thousand more came. As 
the preacher said that, the man’s light 
went out. Then the man desisted and 
the meeting proceeded. 

Our memorial service was con- 
ducted with grace and dignity by Mrs. 
Bob Hodges. Mrs. L. E. Martin, Mrs. 
W. E. Stanton, Mrs. William Owen, 
Mrs. W. S. Davis, Charles Manley, 
and Miss Hollis were remembered for 
their devotion and service. Two of 
these, Mrs. Martin and Charles Man- 


ley, were born in Ongole. 


Social Evening 


Dr. and Mrs. Lee Howard were in 
charge of the social evening. The 
dining room was bright with Japanese 
lanterns, colorful balloons, and attrac- 
tive lamp shades. It was a joy to wel- 
come returning missionaries Tracy 
and Marjorie Gipson, with Tracy 
Ann, Marcia Lee, Bobbie, and Carol. 
It was a special joy to welcome new 
missionaries, Dr. and Mrs. Elmer 
Adams, with Kay, Dick, Rolf, and 
Ted. Dr. and Mrs. LeRoy Allen, with 
Jean, Jim, and Ronald, arrived in 
January 1953, too late for that annual 
conference. Mrs. Allen is the daugh- 
ter of Dr. and Mrs. Jessie Stenger, our 
former missionaries. 

Missionaries leaving for furlough 
are the Blanchards, with Mardi, Carol, 
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SANDFORD FLEMING LIBRARY 


Berkeley Excells in Study Facilities 


@ New Sandford Fleming Library contains a beautiful 
reading room (pictured above), four story fireproof 
stack room, other facilities and a splendid collection 


of books. 


@ Crouch Memorial Library in the Hobart Academic 
Building contains specialized sections dealing with 
Religious Education, Bible and Missionary materials. 


@ Five excellent theological libraries are nearby. 


@ Available to Berkeley students and only four blocks 
away are the library facilities of the University of 
California with two million volumes. 


@ Such splendid library facilities help to maintain 
Berkeley’s high academic standing. 


BERKELEY BAPTIST 
DIVINITY SCHOOL 


2606 Dwight Way 


Berkeley 4, California 











TELL THE GLORIOUS EASTER STORY with 
STORY-O-GRAPHS $3 


BEAUTIFULLY LITHOGRAPHED IN MANY COLORS 
Mail Coupon For Special Offer 





5 Complete 
Story Sets 


onty $4.95 (Reg. $5.75) 


1. The Last Supper 
2. Gethsemane 

3. The Trial of Jesus 
4. The Crucifixion 

5. The Resurrection 











‘peo 
| Story-O-Graphs | 
P.O. Box 145, Dept. 39 | 
| Pasadena, Calif. 

| 

(D Please send me the Easter Special set of 
5 stories shown at left. | 
(1 Send also prices on tripod and 100 other | 

Story-O-Graph titles for year ‘round use 
in S. S. Ciass. | 
| saat on! aeitcigrnceh Gr aAAhich Seek oiiae ae aden ae | 
J Address ...........csceeeeeccssccees | 
Bt. 8 eee eee tere ! 
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THE COLGATE ROCHESTER STORY ..... 


Colgate Rochester recognizes that its resources should be re- 
lated to the distinctive needs and goals of each student. For 
this reason, the Divinity School provides: 

@ Flexibility in the Curriculum 

@ Close Supervisory Relationship in the Field 

@ Low Faculty to Student Ratio (1: 8) 
The Colgate Rochester Story is meeting with such response 
among ministerial students that application for admission has 
risen to such an extent that those contemplating applying for 
admission in the Fall of 1955 should get their application in 
no later than May 1, 1955. 


COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
1100 South Goodman Street Rochester 20, New York 





























Bible-Centered Curriculum 
Scholastic Achievement 


Evangelical Approach’ « 


Conservative in Theology « 


ALL COURSES LEAD TO ACCREDITED DEGREES 


Write for catalog today! 


THE EASTERN BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


City Line and Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia 31, Pa. 











Darlene, and Billy; the Hodges, with 
Cris, Judy, Connie, Mary, and Craig; 
and Florence Rowland. 

A. T. Fishman was our able chair- 
man, and R. G. Dexter, our alert sec- 
retary. Vice-Chairman Helen Bailey 
presided part of the time. Mrs. Slater 
was in charge of the music. Jan Wor- 
rell led the singing at meal times, and 
no meals were without music. Gideon 
Dexter was master of ceremonies, and 
he and Dr. Howard provided amuse- 
ment for all. Roger Erickson and 
Margaret Carman, Carol Blanchard, 
and Marcia Lee Gipson gave humor- 
ous dialogues. 

An enjoyable children’s program 
was arranged one afternoon by Mrs. 
Scott. 


Plans for Advance 

Christian home work is being ex- 
tended by appointing Mrs. Fishman 
as a part-time missionary to assist in 
special sessions in the various stations. 
A Christian home institute for our 
mission is planned for July. It was 
suggested that the crusade emphasis 
for 1955 be stewardship. 

At the session of the women, led 
by Helen Benjamin, the Women’s 
Convention, Swain House matters, 
and our White Cross help to our Bez- 
wada enterprise, were discussed. At the 
same time, the men discussed our field 
evangelistic work. 





























Why Do Students flock to REDLANDS? 


Because they seek Sound Christian training 


for worthwhile lives of leadership 


social and cultural activities—breathtaking 
beauty of surroundings—sound academic 
program—unusual interest of faculty in 
students—diversified athletics—beautiful 
buildings and adequate facilities. 

But the main reason is the uplifting 
spirit pervading the place and 

springing from the challenge of 

making America Christian as the 
Administration, faculty and 
student body are trying to do. 





Let Redlands Enrich Your Life 


This four year Liberal Arts College is 
Church related, emphasizes small-class 
personalized teaching, dormitory living 
and Christian character development. 


Redlands is co-educational, fully ac- . = 
credited, has over a 1000 students and a 
ood Graduate School. Ideally located in 
autiful southern California near moun- 
tains, beaches and desert with healthful 
warm winter climate. 


By, 
Write for Catalog today 
Address Dr. George H. Armacost, ; 
President j 


There are many reasons for choosing the University 
of Redlands—fine spirit of fellowship—ample 
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UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS, REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 
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Churches in Assam 


Had Excellent Year 


Large Gains in Evangelism Re- 
ported at Annual Meetings; 
Assamese Leadership 


By IDA MERRILL 


At the meeting, in Gauhati, of the 
Council of Baptist Churches in Assam 
and Manipur, we had before us a 
large banner, with the words “For- 
ward,” “Know,” “Live,” “Share the 
Faith.” We had gathered, leaders from 
all the associations and almost all of 
the missionaries, for a review of the 
past year’s work, for inspiration and 
fellowship, and for planning the work 
of the year ahead. 


Encouraging Reports 


Encouraging were the reports of the 
various groups, telling what had hap- 
pened as a result of the crusade spon- 
sored by the evangelistic committee 
last year. They told of new life in the 
churches; of men who were drunk- 
ards brought back into the fold; of a 
tribal leader, who had been a fighter 
and taken many lives, coming to 
Christ and giving all he has to win 
others to him. 

Longri Ao, the C.B.C.A.M. mission- 
ary told of great gains in spite of the 
ill health of pastors and the opposi- 
tion by non-Christians in the new 
Konyak Association. Five new villages 
had been brought to Christ. Said Lon- 
gri Ao: “Nothing can stop us. We 
shall keep on until we meet the evan- 
gelists coming from the other side 
[the Burma border].” 

The impetus that the visits of Ed- 








ward Singha, promotional secretary of 
the C.B.C.A.M., gave to the work 
would be hard to evaluate. Workers 
were encouraged and many groups 
brought to realize the great responsi- 
bilities of the organization. There was 
applause when Mr. Singha told of the 
outstanding work by Naga, Manipuri, 
and Assamese leaders whom he had 
visited. He presided over this session 
of the C.B.C.A.M. 


Relief Work 


The relief committee told of dis- 
tributing much-needed clothing and 
milk powder to those who had lost 
everything in the floods in the upper 
valley of the Brahmaputra, and of 
giving some money grants to help re- 
habilitate and resettle families. Mr. 
Selander told of one man who had 
been a leper. When the money was 
divided, perhaps he might have asked 
for a larger share, because of his han- 
dicap. But he was the first to say how 
thankful he was to God and to make 
an offering for the C.B.C.A.M. Others 
followed his example. 

Arthur Sanford, of our Bengal- 
Orissa Mission, brought us a series of 
inspiring devotional talks on the 
Christian faith. As we sang and prayed 
and had fellowship together, many of 
the missionaries and national leaders 
expressed the thought that was in all 
our minds—thankfulness for the har- 
mony and a desire to work together. 

This thought was emphasized when 
we came to adopt the new constitu- 
tion, under which the national Chris- 
tians may take full responsibility. 
There was readiness to carry greater 
loads, but at the same time an ex- 
pressed desire that there be the fullest 
cooperation with missionaries and the 
churches in the West. A larger budget 
was approved. 

Work is going on in four or more 
Christian centers. The seminary is 
growing rapidly. The _ evangelistic 
committee has been working on a 
plan for training the leaders in each 
of the associations. 









PEWS, PULPIT 
AND CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 
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COMMUNION TABLES 
PULPITS ¢ CHAIRS 
ALTARS « LECTERNS 


Gothic, Romanesque, Colonial, 
end Early American designs to 
harmonize with every edifice. 


Send for illustrated Catalog 


© SCRANTON 2, PENNA. 
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the Living Bible Motion Pictures 
on the Life of Christ. 

16mm Sound, Black and White 
and Color. 


© Faithfully adhering to the 
Bible, 26 Bible teaching 
films, portraying the life and 
teachings of Christ. 








® Teaching length, 15-20 min- 
utes. Time enough for the 
teacher to properly intro- 
duce and follow-up in guided 
Bible study classes. 


‘ 


Complete illustrated, de- 
scriptive catalog with utili- 
zation suggestions FREE. 





i 


= 


\Nomly [rt 


| 1364 No. Van Ness Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Please send free illustrated catalogue: 


(1) 26 Living Bible Films 
( 33 Modern Inspirational Films | 


| (0 Please send free calendar for 1955 corre- 
lating both film series with church emphases 
throughout the year. 

| (1 Please send name of nearest franchised 

| dealer. 


Name. 








| Address. 


Zone___State 
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NORTHERN 
BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


31040 WASHINGTON 
cwicaco 12 Hee. 


YOU BELIEVE IN 
MISSIONS 


Share with 
Northern 
in the 
training 


of 


Missionaries 


168 Former Students 


Serving on Foreign 
Fields 





MISSIONS 
WITHOUT 
MISSIONARIES 
IMPOSSIBLE 








‘Carillonie Bellé 


is a trademark for bell 
instruments of Schulmerich 
Carillons, Inc. 


Schulmerich pioneered the develop- 
ment of pure bell tone, providing the 
unique color, timbre and character 
of traditional cast bells. 

The Schulmerich trademarks protect 
you who want proof of this tonal 
beauty. Other companies imitating 
the “Carillonic Bells” name flatter 
our tone engineering, but betray your 
confidence in Schulmerich quality and 
performance. 

Insist on bell instruments trade- 
marked with the greatest name in 
bells—‘“‘Carillonic Bells.” 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
17D23A Carillon Hill 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 





Missionary 


MILESTONES 





Appointed 


y The Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society: Patricia 
Brant, girls’ worker, Brooks House, 
Hammond, Ind., effective January 20, 
1955. 


Died 


Mrs. Ben L. Baker (nee Alice Wal- 
ter Smith), missionary to South 
China for thirty-three years, in Long 
Branch, N. J., January 25, 1955. 

Mrs. S. D. Bawden (nee Minnie 
Luella Cotton) missionary to South 
India for thirty-three years, in Kent, 
Ohio, January 28, 1955. 

Merrick Calvin Parish, missionary 
to Burma for thirty-four years, at 
Fairport, N. Y., February 7, 1955. 


Honored 


To mark twenty-five or more years 
of service, pins (for the women) and 
lapel buttons (for the men) were 
presented recently to the following: 
Mrs. S. A. D. Boggs, Assam (1891- 
1933) ; Rev. and Mrs. E. H. Cressy, 
China (1909-1948); R. L. Crook, 
China (1920-1951); A. C. Darrow, 
Burma (1901-1934); Rev. and Mrs. 
W. S. Dunn, Bengal-Orissa (1921- 
1948) ; Dr. and Mrs. J. E. Geil, Congo 
(1908-1942); Mrs. P. R. Hackett, 
Burma (1913-1944); Dr. and Mrs. 
H. W. Kirby, Assam (1901-1940) ; 
Dr. and Mrs. P. A. MacDiarmid, 
Congo (1906-1944) ; H. W. Munger, 
Philippines (1904-1945) ; Mrs. J. H. 
Oxrieder, Bengal-Orissa (1902- 
1932); Rev. and Mrs. M. C. Parish, 
Burma (1907-1941) ; W. E. Rodgers, 
Congo (1909-1935); Rev. and Mrs. 
L. W. Spring, Burma (1905-1938) ; 
W. A. Stanton, South India (1892- 
1934); Mrs. S. W. Stenger, South 
India (1902-1939); Dr: and Mrs. 
G. A. Sword, Burma (1920-1952) ; 
A. J. Weeks, Burma (1905-1939) ; 
Mrs. Robert Wellwood, China (1891- 
1919); Janet Byron, Boston Baptist 
Bethel Christian Center, Boston, 
Mass. 


Retired 


Rev. and Mrs. Henry Erickson, mis- 
sionaries to the Belgian Congo since 
1921, effective November 20, 1954. 

Rev. and Mrs. A. Groves Wood, 
missionaries to Haiti since 1924, ef- 
fective February 1, 1955. 


Transferred 
Dr. and Mrs. F. F. Curry, from 


Assam to the Philippines, as of De- 
cember 1, 1954. 

Rev. and Mrs. L. N. Hunt, from 
South India to Burma, as of Decem- 
ber 1, 1954. 

Rev. and Mrs. B. L. Fraser, from 
South India to Belgian Congo, as of 
January 31, 1955. 

Dr. and Mrs. W. E. Braisted, from 
South China to South India, as of 

anuary 6, 1955. 





In writing to advertisers 
mention MISSIONS magazine 





HOW TO RAISE THE MONEY 
FOR YOUR NEW CHOIR ROBES 


Choir Robes? 
. . but funds 
are short? 


th. 
<-_— 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE 
BOOKLET L16 


Also write for Style Catalog and Fabric Selector with 
miniature cut-out showing how each fabric and color 
appears os a finished Robe. Request Catalog V1 7. 


For Pulpit Robe, request Catalog M1 7. 


E. R. MOORE Co. 
25-34 Jackson * Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
932 Dakin St. * Chicago 13, lil. 

1908 Beverly Bivd. * Los Angeles 57, Calif. 








Quatily Soods 


Ko Se 08, Miung > 
a Svareteed by 
Good House! 


Semen 


There’s Good Health 

in These Liquid Luxuries 
Sexton’ s gentle-squeeze method almost coaxes 

the juices from sun ripened, plump oranges, 
tomatoes and grapefruit. Only the true nectar of 
these vitamin-rich fruits finds its way to your table. 

There are fifteen famous Sexton juices, all] 
equally piquant and wholesome. 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, til. 
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FROM CALIFORNIA 


“Thanks for a fine week. This is not an 
easy place to win community interest, but 
our men all feel that a great deal was 
accomplished, both in 
the evening Conferences 
and in the messages car- 
ried into our community 
organizations where you 
were so well received.” 
—Dr. Robert Panzer, 
First Methodist Church, 
Sacramento, Calif. 





He draws 
as he speaks 


FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
All engagements planned well in advance 
The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 


CHRIST and WORLD NEED 


152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








for the CHURCH 





[J Church Furniture 

Send [] Brass Appointments 
C] Stained Glass Windows 
Books of Remembrance 


Catalogs CJ Church School Supplies 


CJ Visual Aids 
WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS 
Tel. CApite!l 7-2150 


for 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
138 STYLES + STEEL - WOOD 
FOLDING * NON-FOLDING 
FACTORIES: N.Y., ST. LOUIS, DENVER 
Write for FREE Catalog * Indicate Needs 








How to 


Educate Your Child 


at Home 

@Kindergarten through 9th grade 
“ If distance from school, travel or 
i} illness hampers your child’s school- 
/ ing, give him an approved educa- 
tion in your own home with the 
famous Calvert ‘‘School-at-Home” 
Courses. Teaching manual, lessons, 
books, supplies provided. Guidance 
by Calvert teachers. Start any time. Used by 
more than 100,000 children all over the world. 
Write for catalog. Give age and school grade of 
child. Many new schools under religious auspices 
rely upon Calvert for their curriculum, 


CALVERT SCHOOL 2? 


520 E. Tuscany Rd. Baltimore 10, Md. 


GOWNS 


«Pulpit and Choir: 
f Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
<2 Embroideries - Vestments 
——w Hangings - Communion 


Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


“Hational = 


H STREET, PHILADELPHi 
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Gilms... 


BAPTIST LIBRARY OF VISUAL AIDS 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 





New Filmstrips 
Life of Paul Series—Cathedral Films 


has done it again! In a wonderful new 
series of twelve color and sound film- 
strips, they have captured the drama 
and timely message of the life of Paul. 
Each filmstrip has a manuscript and 
334 rpm record, one side for children, 
the other for general use. Filmstrip 
with record. Rental, $3.00; sale, $7.50. 
Filmstrip with manuscript only. Sale, 
$5.00. Complete kit, $18.00. 
Children and the Church—A new 
set of six black and white filmstrips on 
the Christian education of children. 
Each strip has a 3314 rpm record and 
printed manuscript. Each has been 
prepared to help parents and workers 
do a better job in overcoming problems 
in the Christian education of children. 
Here are the titles: (1) “Goals of the 
Church for Children”; (2) “The 
Church Plans for Children”; (3) “The 
Nursery Child and the Church”; (4) 
“The Kindergarten Child and the 
Church”; (5) “The Primary Child 
and the Church”; (6) “The Junior 
and the Church.” Filmstrip with rec- 
ord and manuscript. Rental, $2.50. 
One Way Street—A new black and 
white filmstrip with manuscript which 
tells the story of Peter, a young boy 
who lives and plays in the streets of a 
big city. Through the help of the 
Christian center in his neighborhood, 
Peter and his family learn about Christ 
and his way of life. Photographed at 
one of our Baptist Christian centers, 
this filmstrip tells a story that has hap- 
pened before, and will happen again. 
All who are interested in the welfare 
of our youth of today should see this 
filmstrip. Rental, $1.50; sale, $3.00. 


Refugee Resettlement 


An American cou- 
ple gives a refugee couple a job-home 
guarantee. Sound motion picture, 28 
min, Service charge, $3.00. 

Travelin? Man — Adventures af 
Sammy, a messenger boy for Christ. 
He travels over the world, bringing 
food, clothing, and Christian love to 
needy people. Sound and color cartoon 
filmstrip for children. 3343 rpm re- 
cording. Service charge, $1.50. 

Close-Up — Desperate needs of 
stricken areas in Europe and Asia are 
presented, and some of the ways in 
which the church is meeting those 
needs. 3314 rpm recording. Service 
charge, $1.50. 








BAPTIST LEADER CRUISE 


Haven't you always wanted to visit 
Alaska? To sail smoothly, amid majes- 


tic scenery.of the sheltered “Inside Pas- 
sage”’ toward Northern Lights and in 
the “Land of the Midnight Sun’’? 
Alaska provides a beautiful, restful, 
exciting vacation. Can you go this sum- 
mer with Christian companions? 
Arrangements have been made for a 
select party, just for Baptists who desire 
this particular type of Vacation, leaving 
Chicago July 25, returning August 17. 
The Northern Pacific Railway, most 
experienced and trustworthy operator 
of Christian Fellowship vacations, is 
handling details, with the “Baptist 
Leader’’. This is the third season for 
these wonderful Baptist cruises. 
Please write for free folder, “Alaska 
Cruise for Baptists.”’ Address. . . 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
123 S. BROAD STREET., PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 








FOR YOUR CHILD: summer farm 
camp; boys, girls, 6-12; group sharing 
emphasis, 30 limit; experienced direc- 
tion. For particulars write Clarence 
Jordan, Koinonia Farm, Route 2, 
Americus, Ga. 
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horizon tours’ 


Holy Land Tours 


@ For only $1397 visit the Holy 
Land this summer on a conducted 
tour by Harriet-Louise Patterson, 
leaving New York June 18. You 
will see Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan, Israel, Greece and Rome. 


@ PLUS, European extension and 
London extension to the Baptist 
World Alliance beginning July 16. 


@ EUROPE 
Special 11 country steamship or 
air tours beginning at only $698. 


Send coupon today for free 
folder describing yeur 1955 
tour abroad: 








| 

| To: TOM MAUPIN  GBorizon Tours 

| ® The Travel House, Lawrence, Kansas 
Please send tour folders described in 

Missions. 
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MAKE LASTING 
IMPRESSIONS 
WITH 
BFC FILMS 





Write te Dept. MS 


BROADCASTING AND FILM COMMISSION 


National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 





RENEWALS—Please renew your 
MISSIONS subscription promptly. 
Make sure that you do not miss a 
single issue. 















KEUKA COLLEGE 
KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 
« 


Special Major for Church Vocations: 


Christian Education Directors; Pastor's 
Assistants, Missionaries; Religious Jour- 
nalists; church secretaries. 


Also majors in the fields of business, 
journalism-advertising, science, sociol- 
ogy, teaching, retailing, nursing. 


Fully accredited—4 year and 2 year course 
For further Information Write 


Dr. Quentin Lightner 








Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 


GOWN CHOIR 


Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 





PULPIT 








QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 


Write for Catalogue C-5 
7 WEST 36 ST * NEW YORK.18, N.Y. 
PREACH 
MORE EFFECTIVELY 


by having at your finger tips— 
GOOD ILLUSTRATIONS 
APT QUOTATIONS 
QUOTABLE POETRY 





Here it is: @ A system of resource filing @ A 
growing core-file of selected resources—attractive— 
convenient—usable—in packets of 100. 16 packets 
in all. Also Biblical Sermon Starter service. 


ORDER NOW! 


Sample packet $1; $4.75 for 5 packets; $15.25 for 
all 16. More details and free sample entries on 
request. Ask about Biblical Sermon Starters. 


The Minister's File Service 
3435 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 24, Ill. 
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DENINOM:; 











Founded in 1831 


A Christian College of 
Liberal and Useful 
Arts and Sciences 


Fully Accredited 
Co-educational 


Air Force ROTC Training 
Address Applications to 


Director of Admissions 


Denison University 
Granville, Ohio 
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Clik Tath... 


By FRANK A. SHARP 
Business Manager 





Very few people, I presume, spend 
much time thinking about or discuss- 
ing the importance of a stencil. A sten- 
cil seems like an insignificant item, of 
no consequence in a day when people 
are concerned with the business of 
making a living or are interested in 
nuclear fission or the problem of the 
United States becoming involved in 
a war between Nationalist China and 
Red China. I have never gone to an 
illustrated lecture on the subject, “The 
Economic and Social Values of Maga- 
zine Stencils.” 

Yet, for those of us who work with 
stencils day after day they are very 
important and occupy a considerable 
amount of our time and interest. In 
the office of Missions there is often 
a discussion in progress over the mean- 
ing and significance of a stencil, or in 
fact 50,000 stencils. 

When a person writes to our office 
and says, “Please renew my mother’s 
subscription,” without stating the 
name or address of the person whose 
subscription is to be renewed, it causes 
quite a problem. What is the mother’s 
name? What was the order number of 
the previous subscription? What date 
does the subscription expire? The girls 
in the office are puzzled and each one 
makes an attempt to answer the ques- 
tion. Finally, the order is placed on 
the business manager’s desk and a 
letter has to be written requesting the 
name and address, thus delaying the 
renewal process (which, by the way, 
takes one month). 

If the stenciled address taken from 
the wrapper of the last issue of Mis- 
sions had been sent to us with the 
order, all would have been solved. In 
a magazine office the stencil is the key 
to all our address problems. A copy of 
the information on the stencil saves 
us time and effort. 

When a subscription is renewed, or 
an address is changed, always give the 
old name and address exactly as it ap- 
pears on the wrapper, as well as the 
new name (names do change, too) 
and address. Or better yet, clip the 
stenciled part of the wrapper and send 
it to us. Of course, not everyone can 
send us an old wrapper. So please be 
certain to send us the correct name 
and address, referring particularly to 
the previous name if it is to be changed 
in any way. 

It would facilitate our work if all 
names and addresses could be type- 


written or printed. 


MISSIONS 
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Something that will bring 
greater participation in a new 
= and enlarged program? 


™ 


. 


\ 
Something that will put a new 
spirit of revival into the 


| 
S/S hearts of your members? 


Published for the churches of the AMERICAN BAPTIST 


COMVERIIION by the Council on Mi ssionanp Cooperotion 


More than 1,000 churches have found the way to a greater ministry for 
Christ through a Planning For Action Conference of all their elected offi- 
cers with the help and guidance of the State or City Promotion Office. 








Baptist 
E desiiiiten 
Day 


April 24, 1955 


in conjunction with 


National Christian 
College Das 





A visit by a student deputation from a near-by Baptist- 
related school, college, seminary or university center 
is one way American Baptist churches observe Baptist 


Education Day. 


For the past 35 years, this day has given denomination- 
wide opportunity to American Baptist churches to 
help high school students consider the advantages of 
higher education under Christian influence, and the 
need for trained Christian leadership today. 





For further information write to 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


American Baptist Convention 


152 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 








